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New England and Other Matters. 


The fad of the hour, be it slang or a hand- 
shake or the Prince-of-Wales limp, is seldom 
worth incorporating inte one’s permanent life. 
The enthusiast who celebrated the Princess 
Eulalie’s visit to America by tattooing the 
Spanish flag upon his wrist has lived to regret 
his enthusiasm. 


A ragged wayfarer called at the back door 
of a house in Auburn, Maine, made the man of 
the house a courtly bow, and held out to him a 
paper bag containing a few spoonfuls of coffee. 
“If you will kindly pour hot water on this,” he 
suid, “I’ll call for it in about half an hour.” 
This might have meant that the tramp did not 
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in a pasture, and threw stones in that direction. 
Instantly two big moose jumped the fence and 
made for the boys, who took refuge on the roof 
of a shed—and stayed there several hours, 
repenting. 

It was up in Caribou, Aroostook County, that 
the next moose appeared. In the early morning 
a citizen was awakened by a trampling in his 
garden - patch, which led him to believe that 
somebody’s cow was loose. He went to the 
window to see, and a bull moose, weighing a 
thousand pounds or more, stopped eating and 
looked at him calmly. When the irate man 
threw a boot, the moose considerately went 
away. Most of the green stuff went with him, 
and the garden was a wreck. 

The “close season’”’ in Maine ends on the first 
of October. Possibly the moose have become 
aware of that fact by severe experience, and have 
decided to go visiting in the meantime, and 
have some fun. 

Oe 


Discovered at Last. 


Science ought to be a universal favorite, since 
it serves all men in turn. Just now it seems 


wish to cause inconvenience to anybody, or it | bent on demonstrating to the epicure its adapta- 


might have been his elaborate way of suggesting | bility to 


his needs. It has condescended to 


that coffee unaccompanied makes a thin meal. | gavote itself to the procuring of dainties for his 


At any rate, when he came back he found the 
coffee heated and a good dinner ready. The 
cynical old saying to the contrary, soft words 
had buttered some parsnips. 

Since nothing is so contagious as 
praise or fault-finding, a single voice raised for 
or against another often decides his whole future. 
When the celebrated portrait-painter, John W. 
Alexander, was a young and struggling artist in 
New York, some one, appreciating his work, 
wrote him several letters of encouragement, but 
the letters were delivered to Mr. James W. 
Alexander, a prominent business man of that 
city. After receiving several such missives, the 
elder Alexander concluded that if there were a 
young man of so much merit by his own name 
in the city, he ought to discover him. Taking 
his daughter, he drove about until he found the 
owner of the letters, hard at work in his studio. 
One result of the miscarried praise of the 
unknown writer was that Mr. Alexander aided 
the artist in gaining a public; another was that 
Miss Alexander of the incident became in time 
Mrs. Alexander. 


The town of Wayne, Maine, observed 
its centennial birthday last month. All its distin- 
guished sons were present, of course, and—if 
we may be permitted the bull—one of the most 
distinguished was a daughter. This was Mrs. 
Charles Monson Raymond, the lovely woman 
who, under her maiden name of Annie Louise 
Cary, won admiration and honor the world over. 
Probably on that centennial day Mrs. Raymond 
reflected that there are various paths to fame, for 
Hiram Maxim, gun-maker, was also present in 
the capacity of celebrated native, exhibiting one 
of his guns to his admiring townsfolk, and telling 
them all about it. The event reminds us that 
when the late war was inspiring boasts of 
“American resources,’ the modest little town of 
Wayne nestled down among its hills and said 
nothing. Yet surely a village that in one 
generation can rear a singer like Miss Cary and 
an inventor like Mr. Maxim has a right to take 
part in any such discussion! 


A flash of lightning is capable, especially 
when followed up by an able-bodied reporter, of 
doing amazing and inconceivable things. There 
are so many fine touches in such a reporter’s 
account of the “ball of fire’ that visited Maria- 
ville, Hancock County, Maine, that it gives us 
joy to summarize the incident as it appears in the 
New York Herald: 

In the front room of a certain house, we are 
told, sat an old man reading the Bible. In the 
back room a young woman was rocking her 
baby. The ball of fire rolled in at the front 
window, danced on the window-sill, slid across 
the Bible, fell to the floor, rebounded to the 
ceiling, tore through the partition, struck the 
young woman in the face,—knocking out eight 
of her teeth,—and disappeared. Probably she 
swallowed it. 

But this is only a part of the story. When the 
ball of fire rolled across the Bible the old man 
felt no shock, “only a blinding sensation,” but 
“the metal clasps of the book were melted and 
ran to the floor, while across the pages of the 
book was stamped a miniature photograph of 
a large appletree in the dooryard near the 
window.” 

After the event, moreover, the old man was 
“firmly held to his chair by some mysterious 
force” for more than an hour; and though the 
young woman’s chair was tipped forward so 
that her head and feet rested on the floor, she 
retained her position in the chair as if it were 
upright, and “it was several hours before her 
arms could be made to release the baby, and 
before the chair could be removed from her.” 

But no one was killed—not even the reporter. 


Moose are neighborly this year; or 
perhaps it would be more exact to say that they 
seem rather more inquisitive and enterprising 
than usual. In Parkman, near Bangor, a Maine 
paper tells us, some boys heard suspicious noises 





table, and ought to earn his lasting gratitude. 


The truffle has long been considered a_tooth- 
some, as it is certainly an expensive, dainty. 
Just how that article of diet grows has been Ps 

rofound secret—one of nature’s secrets. 
‘rench scientist has watched nature’s a 
of producing thearticle, and arrived at her secret. 
It only remains now to imitate her methods. 

The Paris correspondent of the New York 
Evening Post says that the discovery concerni 
the ination of truffles was made public at a 
meeting of the French Academy of Sciences by 
its president, Monsieur Chatin. The discoverer 
is the second son of the Duc de Gramont. He has 
been studying the truffle for some years, and 
like Monsieur Chatin himself, has come to the 
peer ag = that it is.a mushroom. More than 

he has watched its germination and studied 
eer: 
aes Feat tndily manage wee 9g 
cell, of which there are three or four, enclosed in 
little bags. ‘These must be ppm by insects or 
by decay, just as the pods lants are. Then 
the seed-cells ant teaamented insects to the 
leaves of trees and left there. On the leaves of 


certain trees pa tee and afterward fall 
aa my oe ten in bya dp 
— by animals. Once there, the truffles develop 


at leisure. 
The Duc de Lesparre has discovered a certain 
number of species of trees on whose leaves the 


seed-cell be p 
Suen me eee 


remains but to start 
of truffie-growing. It is not impossible that “the 
discovery is the beginning + ee 


= prove as important to as - 
ushroom cultivation. 
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Persevering Effort. 


According to the London Mail, there is at 
Warsaw a student who has just been graduated 
at the age of seventy-five. He began his training 
when he was twenty-one, for at that age he 
passed his matriculation. But funds were scarce, 
and before he could proceed to the university he 
must earn the money with which to go. It took 
him twenty years to save enough to carry him 
through his studies. 

Working as a tutor, he kept the one ob; 
before him. At the end of that time he th 
himself at the Warsaw Med Academy, and 
passed the entrance smomdaation with distinction. 

But the end for him was not yet. Before he 
could begin his studies the Polish rebellion broke 
out, and he threw himself into the movement 
= all > enthusiasm ob young a. 

e revolt was supp’ an the 
— student, was — to —— — 
en came another ~e in the prepara- 
tion for his chosen work 1 For thirty-two years 
Borysik was subjected to labor A the 
silver-mines. In 1895 he Bn a 
returned to Warsaw. an oe of on and 
the hardships he had end ‘ined be had} none 
of his enthusiasm for medical work, and he took 
up his studies where he had left them in 1863. 

After a two years’ course, he has now, at the 
age of seventy-five, passed the final medical 
examination with honors, and will begin to 
practise in Warsaw. 


~ 
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Something Nice. 


One of the men back from the Santiago 
campaign told a New York Sun reporter the 
story of the happiest minute he had in Cuba. 


“The happiest moment I had in Cuba was while 
I PS any in the poet gay me at Siboney,” said the hand- 
ndsome in spite of his Cuban 

ome on —and he grinned reminiscently. 
“Ta been lying there half starved and wholly 
miserable. ‘The doctor had dressed my a. and 
told me I could save it if I could get it dressed 
twice a day. Sometimes I pot it dressed once a 
day, and sometimes once in three days, and I 


wasn’t happy. 

“Well, we got a lump of bacon and _hardtack 
for meals. T at’s all right. It’s a soldier’s fare, 
but I’m not ag it palls on a fellow who is 
sick and_ cranky thought I’d sell my soul 
for something good to eat, and one day a fellow 
who had been in our tent came in and slip 
something into my hand. What do you thin it 
was? <A can of devilled ham! soul, but 
that ham was good! I could have cried for 
happiness over it. I lay there and ate it with 
my fingers, and thought of all the picnics where 
I’d eaten devilled ham sandwiches, and of all the 
pretty girls — were at the picnics, until I had 
a regular pipe dream, and forgot all about my 
foot. Don't talk to me ‘about nectar and ambrosia. 
Give me devilled ham.” 





COMPANION. 
Choosing a School. 


The publishers of the C will be pl to 
send to any one requesting it a Catalogue of any 
Academy, Seminary, Military School, Business College, 
Art, Scientific, Music or Normal School, College or 
University in New England. Address, 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston. 











The Cambridge School (for Girls), 


CAMBRIDGE, MAss. No “extras.” Comforts of home. 
MR. ARTHUR GILMAN is the director. 


Boston Dental College. 


ey ool year begins Sept. 12, For announcement, address 
Follett, Dean, 54 Harvard Ave., Brookline, Mass. 


eae Point School, puxsvury, Mass. 


Individual teaching. Send for ob ak 2 Oe 


COLBY ACADEMY, New London, N. H. 
to $250 a a Year. Co-educational. 46th Yea 
Sentpor Catalogue. Rev. Go. W. GILE, PRESIDENT. 


ABBOTT FAMILY SCHOOL scx: 


BOYS. 
E BLUE, Farmin nm, Maine. 
55th ot Address A.’H. ABBO ae M., 


& SON. 
ASSACHUSETTS, SOUTH BYFIELD. 
pUMMER ACADEMY (Home School). Thor- 
ough preparation for Colleges and Technical gehouts. 
Individual instruction. PERLEY L. HORNE, A. 


Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeigr 


116th year begins Sept. 14, 1898. Pighty sc scholarships 
awarded to students of high standing. Six important 
buildings added since 1872. For catalogue and illustrated 
supplement address HARLAN P. AMEN, Principal. 


MASS. Unexcelled facilities for instruction in 
e 


























Gpemistry, Fagtmecs, | tany, 
COLLEGE of} Medica, ete. 
PHAR A y Excellent. training for medical or 
»| special students. 
Boston. Large laboratories. Catalogue free. 
Academy for Boys 
Williston Seminary, 4¢2em3 for fia 
Freperes for college or scientific and medical schools. 
Epily equ Athietie Fel dui Ph joa a straightuwa and 
ology, ew etic Fie! mite a oand straighta 
track. 58th year. JOSEPH H sod 





2 | School of Veterinary Medicine of of Harvard University, 


50 Village St., Boston, Mass. 
The profession of comaanpive medicine now offers 
unusual attraction to ambitious i men who wish 


to enter upon a remunerative professional career. 
Send for Catatesne. CHARLES y LYMAN, Dean. 
Courses: Classical; 





University of Maine. Scientific ; Latin Sei- 


entific ; Civil, Mechanical, Electrical i engineer. 

ing; Chemical; Agricult ural; Preparatory 

Medical; Pharmacy; School ‘of Law. - 

penses. including Military Drill. 
i % RIS, President, Orono, Me. 


—— 


Cushing Academy, “mass. 


Rotors deciding upon a school you should examine 
the advantages offered at Cushing Academy. Cata- 
logues sent on application to H. 8S. COWELL, A. M., Prin. 




















ABBOT ACADEMY “‘adovert vince.” 
Andover, Mass. 
Begins its 70th year September > 1898, ,. oaring ens enlarged 
PPpo ities; three Seminary Co es, 
and a College Fittin & 3" Address Miss Sy 
A. MEANS, neipal. For catalogue, W. F. DRAPER. 
Taught Practicall 

and offices supeies 

es With operators | 

Ess 
ILLEGE, Albany, N. 

Y. Send for catalogue. 

ianoforte School 
Faelten Pianoforte School, 

CARL PAELTEN, Director. 

Second regular session opens September 12th. 
Send for Prospectus. 162 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
- Lowell.. 

Textile School. 
Thorough instruction in converting raw prod- 
ucts into finished fabric. Also Chemistry, Dye- 
ing, Soteas 28 Art ae Complete 

equipment of Machinery pens Oct. 3, 1898. 

Send for Catalogue to 

Wo. W. Crosby, Principal, Lowell, Mass. 

Short Advanced Method. 

cme, Seosnetis ati, Etc., 
sPpCtaL pms RATES. 








nde’ ifort or —— 
pa tted for t LR pean aL orm. 


BENNETT'S ADVANCED SC HOOL, 
175 Tremont St., Boston 
Announcements free. vst. 


Commercial 


College 


Thorough and practical instruction in business, 
bookkeeping and shorthand, preparing young people 
for office work and general business; pupils aided 
to employment; the tuition fees are $40 per quarter, 

per year; our record of 31,800 pupils and 57 years 
speaks for itself; 58th year now open. For free pros- 
pectus address or call upon C. E. COMER, Principal, 

666 Washington Street, cor. Beach, Boston. 
ee eee eee 


“PRISCILLA” 


TRADE-MARK, 


COMPOUND. 


For washing Art 
Embroideries, Silk 
and Wool Under- 
wear, Linens, Laces 
and Fine Fabrics. 


GUARANTEED 
NOT TO FADE 
NorR SHRINK 


the most delicate 
materials. Gives a 
Lustre to Silks and 
a fine Grass Bleach 
to Linens. 

If not for sale by 
your dealer, pack- 
age containing 
enough to launder 
50 large pieces sent 
post-paid for 25c. 

Send postal for 
booklet, * * Story of 
Priscilla,” ilius- 
trated, mailed Free. 
N PRISCILLA MFG. COMPANY, Box 51, HARTFORD, CONN. 
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Stam mixed, includin 
300 fee coLumBLAN SF 


STAMPS 500 fine mixed, puctralian, etc.,10c. ; 
105 var. Cuba, Port — Phil. _ 
Album, etc., 5 3 15 unused 1c. ; 


; 15 Asia, 10e. 15 is Geeatilca, We. loc, 
4 Prices. 
per cent. com. F. P. Vincent C Chatham, atham, N.Y. Y 


MONUMENTS 


marble or granite WHITE BRONZE 
More artistic and enduring; 


you investigate 
less expensive. Prices 
to suit ail, Great improvement in color. Write for de 
signs and information. Costs nothing to investigate. 


MOSS GROWING. Seewstina. 
NO CLEANING. NO & 
Send name on postal for sample. 
CEYLON TEA. 


THE MONUMENTAL BRONZE CO., Drawer ap se ot 
R {F.. Fron K, 
LARGEST SALE. GREATEST VALUE 


100 different varieties, 
CO., Arlington, Mass. 

















FREE SAMPLE OF THE 
. EDGCATO 
5 Tremont St. 


Baby Educator. 
A food ring for nee 

Of Exc Exquisitely Choice Geer. 
No Nerve-Disturbing Qualities. 


Nourishing, soothing, e:tisfying. 








ria | Sold in Lead Packets only. Black and Mixed. All Grocers 
50c. and 60c. per Ib. 


CHAPIN & ADAMS, 206 orl 8t., Boston, Wholesale Agents 


Baker’s 
Vanilla. 


Pure extract of Vanilla 
Beans, made by a new 
It 





and original process. 
gives food a natural fruit 
flavor and is healthful, 
unlike the chemical com- 
pounds so generally sold 
for Vanilla. Any grocer 





can supply you if you 
insist on having Baker's. 


BAKER EXTRACT CO. 


SAVES THE CARPET 


If your sweeper takes up more nap 
than dirt, stop using it. 


ROYAL BLUE SWEEPERS 


take the dirt, not the carpet, and 
oil themselves. Will send you a 
window - cleaner and “How to 
Sweep,” for 6c. postage, mention 
ing this publication. 


GRAND RAPIDS FURNITURE CO., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Powder 


‘After 
Bath 


. H. C. Bullock of Hart- 
Ct., You will find 
Comfort Powder the best 
the world. It makes a delicate 
covering over the sensitive skin, 


chafing 






















ITSELF 














he says: 


in 


cures heat eruptions, 
and roughness. 


Omfort Powder 


renders the flesh sweet, smooth 
and healthy. It should be 
every house for every mother, 
father and babe. Please try it. 


All druggists. 25c. and 50c. Sample free. 


Comfort Powder Co., Hartford, Ct. 
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HE saloon-keeper paused and watched 
T John York narrowly, noting the effect 
of his flattering words upon the boy’s 

slow mind. 

From out the door came the smell of many 
liquors ; within could be seen glasses and bottles 
glittering against their background of mirrors, 
a white-coated man behind a bar, and in the rear 
tables and chairs grouped in snug sociability. 

“Come, Johnny, think it over,’”’ he concluded. 
“*Taint every feller your age can get eight 
dollars a week for the takin’. It’s waste 
o’ time fer you tostay in school any 
longer.” 

Not in the comforts of the barroom, not 
in the liquor in which he would daily deal 
did the fascination of Mahoney’s offer lie 
for the big fellow leaning against the saloon 
door, lingering as if unable to decide. The 
saloon-keeper knew this—it was for such 
sturdiness and sobriety that he had held 
forth his tempting bait of eight dollars a 
week. “ 

It was the splendid possibilities of eight 
dollars a week that John could not let go. 
With all his boy’s heart, this big fellow of 
man’s size longed for a bicycle. Even now 
the thoroughfare seemed alive with them. 

A schoolboy balancing his strap of books, 
a workman with his bag, staid business 
men—all flashed by, while John must go 
afoot. Work at odd jobs and selling 
newspapers served for bread and butter, 
but they could not compass a wheel. And 
eight dollars a week, what might it not do! 

The boy shook himself with the heavy 
impatience of a huge dog, shifted from 
one foot to another in his effort at speech, 
then with deepening determination in his 
face, born of a mind long possessed of one 
idea, he faced Mahoney resolutely and 
said, “I aint got time to work. I’m goin’ 
to get a grammar-school diploma.” 

Mahoney laughed scornfully. “You'll 
learn it’s money makes the mare go some 
day, young man, and not grammar-school 
diplomas ;” and he turned to attend the 
wants of a customer, while John York 
lumbered determinedly down the street toward 
the big brick schoolhouse. 

Searcely two weeks of the school term had 
passed. The heat that belonged to July had 
struck September with a force that seemed 
almost intelligent in its wilting power. More 
than one lad had dropped out disheartened 
during this sultry fortnight. Teacher almost 
hoped it might be so with John York —to 
attend the school was such manifest waste of 
time in this fellow of eighteen years, whose 
huge body had outgrown the school desk and 
chair until his limbs sprawled in unsightly 
fashion into the aisle, and-for whose dull brain 
there had been endless special sessions and 
explanations! 

And yet, with a dismayed sense of humor, 
she recognized a certain parallel of ambitions 
between John and herself. Her mind’s picture 
was a charming suburban home, his a gram- 
mar-school diploma; but their goal was one— 
the pleasant master’s room at the top of the 
big brick schoolhouse, and this hot, September 
weather, teacher and John together reached 
their goal—the master’s room. 

The day dragged through its weary course. 
The restless lads had not yet forgotten the 
freedom of vacation months, and teacher’s own 
thoughts strayed persistently. Never had the 
routine of school work seemed drearier, or the 
minds whose training was her task so hope- 
lessly unresponsive to her words, so helplessly 
alive to the trivial and ridiculous. 

The class had howled in uncontrollable 
ecstasy as John York, with hesitation that was 
almost impediment, stammered forth the 
amazing historical statement that our men had 
been successful in “making breeches for the 
ranks of the enemy.” And now, late in the 
afternoon, as he floundered in the intricacies of 
that famous bugbear of grammatical analysis, 


Full man gem of purest ray serene 
The dar 3 infathomd caves of ocean bear, 


teacher made up her mind that this piece of 
folly, at least, should end. 


2 CEES 
























: a ad a before her, a grammar-school diploma, glazed 
and framed, was colliding with a bicycle, and 
2 a was in imminent danger of total wreck. 


as Ba 





As she left the building, a few moments 








York disappearing down the street, and noted 
than he had been promoted, and who stood | the school-books under his arm. 

not the slightest chance of passing the final | “Tt is waste of time,”’ she argued, and again, 
examinations! Besides, it brought down the | as she waited for her car upon the corner, she 
standing of the class. fortified herself with the same remark. 

The four o’clock gong sounded its welcome | “Big block down-town, lady,” said Policeman 
signal of dismission. In orderly file the pupils Burke, in passing, and teacher, with the despair 
of the graduating class left the schoolroom. 

“York,” said teacher, “remain in your seat, | her tired feet in the direction of down-town. 
please. I want to speak to you.” Coming toward her she saw the slim, erect 
As she turned from her post by the stairs to | figure of one of the city missionaries,—John 


her desk little dreaming that, in the dull brain | 


f~— " later, she saw the big, clumsy figure of John | 


| that only the dweller in suburbs knows, turned | 


Votume 72. NumsBer 38. 
$1.75 aA Year. Sincre Copies 5 Cents. 


“The pay is eight dollars a week,’’ continued 
the missionary. 

“Well, there can’t be any question of what 
he ought to do!” cried teacher, a bit irritated by 
the other’s quiet manner. ‘“‘He may never get 
such a chance again, and it’s just waste of time 
for him to stay in school.” 

“It was Mahoney that made him the offer,” 
the missionary went on, glancing at the saloon 
across the street. ‘He’s anxious to get hold of 
John. He seems really to appreciate him. 
He says he’s a reliable sort of fellow that’ll 
stick to anything you put him to, and it’s 
waste of time for him to stay in school.” 

“Oh!” said teacher, “Oh!” She seemed for 
a moment to become as inarticulate as John 
himself. A curious chill ran through her. 





There was certainly no sense in it! A boy | 
of eighteen who had been kept back oftener | 





the schoolroom with its solitary figure, her 
heart smote her a little, and she noted in John 
York’s face a certain steadfast look that was 
not bad to see. Buta sense of moral conviction 
sustained her, and as John extricated himself 
from his seat in obedience to her gesture, and 
stepped clumsily to the platform, she did not 
waver from her purpose. 

“York,” said she, kindly, “I’m afraid you’re 
making a mistake, coming back this year. It 
was very difficult for you to get through the 
last class, you know; it took you two years, 
and even then there was doubt of your promo- 
tion. It doesn’t seem to me there is the 
least probability of your passing the diploma 
examination next June.” 

John shifted from one foot to another, but 
his face did not change. A policy once adopted 
was not lightly altered in this mind whose very 
dullness had its strength. 

There was a moment of silence, teacher in 
her chair upon the platform, crisp and pretty 
in her gingham gown, despite the wilting heat, 
dingy, perspiring John leaning heavily against 
her desk. 

“C’n they put me out?” said John, at 
length, with the same desperate struggle for 
articulation. 

“Why, no,” said teacher, somewhat ruffled. 
“No one wants to put you out if you behave 
yourself, but you can’t repeat the year, and it 
really seems to me it is waste of time for you 
to keep on.” 

The interview was becoming awkward. It 
could hardly be called a conversation, and a 
sense of unavailing effort began to annoy 
teacher. Her last observation, too, had rung a 
little false, as she made it, in her own ears. 
To John, who did not belong to a Browning 
club, and who was not interested in Swedish 
gymnastics, time might not be fraught with all 
the preciousness that it was to teacher. 

“Very well,” she said, at length, “you must 
do as you think best. I shall be sorry if you 
are disappointed at the end.” There was still 
a silence. : 


“Good night, York,” and teacher rose from | be doing John a real kindness.” 


‘THE HALF-HOUR CHATS.”’ 


[York’s friend, as she chanced to know,—and | Something seemed very much the matter with 
his pace slackened as he drew near. This was | her point of view. 
not their first meeting. | “Oh!” she said again, and added, rather 

Years ago, when teacher was not far from | weakly, ‘What does John say about it?” 
the days of normal training, and the missionary “He says he’d ‘rather get a grammar-school 
searcely more than a lad, they had met at the | diploma.’ ” 
bedside of a little dying boy. As time went| “I guess he’d better,” said teacher, still in 
by, occasional chatg*over needy or refractory |the same breathless tone. Her car passed, 
pupils had established a cordial good-fellowship | but she did not heed it. She looked at the 
between teacher and the young worker among | missionary, whose direct gaze was still upon 
the poor, and now she greeted him warmly, | her. 
with the sense of an ally found for her in the “Don’t let me keep you,” she said. ‘‘Perhaps 
ease of John York. we can talk about this again. I should like to 

“T don’t want to discourage any boy,” said | think it over. I think I’ve made a mistake.” 
teacher, as she told her story, ‘‘but this seems — 
to me so hopeless, and I hate to have a boy go It is not what we say, it is the purpose that 
to the end and be disappointed; and then, too, | our lives Show forth, that tells upon the lives 
it’s such a waste of time.” we touch in passing; and in the half-hour chats 

The missionary looked at her thoughtfully ; | over arithmetic and grammar that teacher and 
he had never as many words as teacher, and | the missionary now and again through that 
sometimes her rapid utterance overwhelmed | school year held with John York, purity of 
him a little. | soul and nobility of character had their certain 

“John is eighteen ?” he remarked, inquiringly. | effect upon the dull lad. 

“Yes,” said teacher. “Eighteen, and sucha} Sometimes it seemed to teacher a well-nigh 
huge fellow! The janitor’s got to hunt up an | hopeless task, and again almost a waste of 
old high-school desk for him, and he thinks it a | time, but she knew for certain that the stead- 
great bother.” | fast look deepened in John’s face, and that 

“He’s been at it a long time,” the missionary | readier sympathy and quicker sensitiveness to 
went on, still in the same reflective tone. “I her thought developed as the months went by. 
think it’s six years since John first told me he | The depth of adoration her interest roused she 
meant to get a grammar-school diploma.” could never know, nor guess its effect upon the 

“It’s certainly too long a time for a boy to| starved, neglected heart. 
| spend in the grammar-school. Why, our head June came at last, and last of all examination 
| boy is only thirteen. Tobe sure, Eddy Bryant, | week. For three days the graduating class 
as you know, is nearly as old as John, but | wrote steadily, consuming paper and ink and 
illness has kept him back, and he’s a good | pens, till teacher almost feared the market- 
scholar, and hopes to go to the high school. | price would rise. Anxiously she watched John 
John ought to be at work.” | York, laboring through each paper, inkier and 

“He’s had a place offered him lately,” said | hotter as the days went by, and her heart sank 
| the missionary, looking at teacher in the direct | as she saw the heavy face grow heavier and 
| way that was his habit. “I think it’s still | the big limbs take on their old discouraged 
| open.” | slouch. 
| “Then,” interrupted teacher, eagerly, “do| ‘Take it as easily as possible, York,” said 
| persuade him to take it! I assure you there | she, at the end of the first day, ‘and don’t get 

isn’t the least hope of his graduating; the | frightened,” but the boy made no response. 
| principal will tell you the same thing. You’ll| It was with a feeling as if of her own fate 
| hanging in the balance that teacher examined 
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the blotched, crumpled papers bearing the name 
of John York, and it was with deepening dismay 


that she perused one after the other. It had | 
been a waste of time! Not with any sense of | 
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chuckled Mahoney, fat and white-coated, stand- 
ing in his saloon door. “What d’yer say to 
takin’ a job now, if yer got the chance?” 

Again the bicycle flashed through the dull 


justice could she say that John York was | brain; again “eight dollars a week” rang in his 


entitled to his grammar-school diploma. 


At the end of the third day she let John, 
leave without a word, and in the silence of the | 
| John York, and turned and walked down the 
| sunny street. 


schoolroom, teacher put her head upon her desk 
and cried. 

“T don’t see that I can help you any,” said the 
busy principal next morning, listening with a 
perplexed look to teacher’s statement of the case 
of John York. ‘“York’s marks through the year 
certainly don’t entitle him to my recommenda- 
tion, and you say his papers are a complete 


failure. You’d better save your sympathy for a 


more hopeful subject. We all have to learn that, 
sooner or later,’”’ and teacher knew there was 
no unfairness, as the world knows it, in the 
master’s verdict. 

As the world knows it, yes! But later in the 
day it seemed to teacher and the young missionary 
that there might be a higher court of justice, in 
the eyes of which John York had 
fairly earned his grammar - school 
diploma; and that afternoon they 
visited the last session of the school 
committee. 

More than one eye turned curious- 
ly toward the door as pretty teacher 
and the slim, erect figure of the mis- 
sionary entered together; and the 
picturesqueness of the situation did 
not detract from the cause which 
the missionary plead : } 

“We feel this to be no common case, Mr. 
Chairman, I may almost say a boy’s whole life 


hangs in the balance. If the effort of our public 


schools is to develop character, then I claim 
that John York has earned his grammar-school 
diploma in a singular degree. I have known this 
boy for six years, and I may say that in the 
whole of my pastoral experience I have seen no 
development so remarkable. The secret of his 
determination I am not at liberty to reveal, but I 
can state that it is the result of a tremendous 
moral shock and a conviction that in this way 
alone can he expiate the past and make a man of 
himself. I honestly believe that the alternatives 
lie in your power of giving our city one more 
good citizen, or of making a loafer.” 

“Hear! hear!’ called out the oldest member 
of the school committee, and a sympathetic ear 
was ready for teacher as she related the story of 
the past ten months. More than one eye was 
moist as, with a pathos that only intense personal 
sympathy could have lent her trembling voice, 
she told them how the night before the boy had 
slouched from the schoolroom, inky, perspiring 
and utterly hopeless. 

“His papers are no true witness of his course, 
Mr. Chairman. I cannot tell you he is bright, 
but in proportion to his understanding he has 
gained more than any pupil in my class.” 

There was no discussion ; just a few approving 
remarks and vigorous nods of assent. The 
question was put. By unanimous vote, John 
York was accorded his grammar-school diploma, 
and when the class assembled for their last 
session the following morning, the principal 
announced that every member of the class was 
entitled to graduation. 

“On Thursday, June 29th, at 10 A. M.,” ran the 
notice in the evening paper, “graduating exercises 
of the Webster Grammar -School. The mayor 
will be present, and will distribute the diplomas.” 

The morning of the twenty-ninth rose clear 
and bright; a few clouds flecked the sky and a 
suspicion of east wind gave life to the air and 
a fresh impulse to the lads to whom, for the 
most part, this was “commencement day.” 

At last the moment came when, in alphabetical 
order, the names were called, the boys walked 
across the platform, and each, from the mayor’s 


hand, received his grammar-school diploma. | - 


Each was greeted with applause from one 
quarter or another of the crowded hall, until, 
last of all, John York, his huge frame erect, his 
face almost keen with its kindled glow, stepped 
toward the mayor. 

It was a strange sight, this man in appearance 
among the little fellows, and fathers and mothers 
wondered, and sisters and cousins whispered 
and smiled. No one applauded, but back in the 
audience sat a slim, erect man in ministerial 
garb who watched, with something nearer to 
emotion than his disciplined heart often felt, as 
John stretched out his hand to receive from the 
mayor his grammar-school diploma. 

And a strange thing happened. The mayor 
took John York’s hand in his own and shook it 
heartily. 

“I congratulate you, young man,” said the 
mayor. “I wish every diploma given in this 
building were earned as faithfully as yours.” 

The crowded hall rang with applause. Bewil- 
derment increased enthusiasm, for no one knew 
what it meant; but once again pretty teacher 
dropped her head upon her hands and cried. 

Down the deep flights of stairs, into the sunny 
street, stumbled John York, his grammar-schovl 
diploma in his hand. With a strange sense of 
lightness and an almost bursting heart, he walked 
along the hot pavement. Some one calied him 
from a doorway. John turned as if in a dream, 
the voice sounding in his ears as if from a great 
way off. 


“Got yer grammar-school diploma, have yer?’ | waves were full of echoes in 62, and Hetty 





| ears ; but once again he resolutely faced Mahoney, 
| standing chuckling in his saloon door. 


“I'll work in a Chinese laundry first,” said 


ELIZABETH Y. RUTAN. 
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CONTENTMENT. 
Life is fullest of content 
Where delight is innocent. ’ 
Campion. 
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Aunt Bina’s Quilt. 


UNT BINA EMERSON 
had pieced the quilt from 
. bits of calico given her 
by the women and girls 
in Eden that she liked. 
It was the lone woman’s 
“Jove - quilt,” with her 
shades of affection de- 
liberately outlined in 
tiny triangles. 

“I won’t have any 
pieces in it that call up 
anybody that’s stingy 

} or stuck-up or meddle- 
' some or cruel,” she 
said. “T’ll have it just 
as near like fresh air and sunshine as it can be, 
so when I’m sick it’ll seem like a nice, bright 

“But you needn’t have counted every stitch,” 
protested her sister, Mrs. Billings, in whose 
home she had her cozy room. 

“Anybody would think you were an astron- 
omer counting stars, to see how particular you’ve 
been,” added pretty Hetty Barton, for whose 
benefit the quilt was now exhibited; and she 
looked at the paper, covered with cabalistic 
figuring, which was Aunt Bina’s actual record 

of stitches set. * 

“Well, stars or stitches, we like to see how 
many we’ve got, and counting is only a pastime. 
The minister says we can’t think of two things 
at the same time, but somehow I can count my 
stitches and have most profitable thoughts right 
along. I like the way I’ve disposed of my lights 
and darks, don’t you?” Aunt Bina shook out 
the great square complacently. 

“It is beautiful!” Hetty exclaimed. “Why, 
you’ve got a piece of my light blue in the middle ; 
and here is my pink, and there is my dark 
blue!” 

“Yes; that’s because I —” Aunt Bina had 
almost said “love you,” but she was not in the 
habit of expressing herself in that way. 

The young girl looked at her questioningly, 
then suddenly stooped and dropped a kiss upon 
her forehead. 

“Don’t be foolish, child,” said Aunt Bina. 

When the last minute triangle was finally set 
in its corner, Mrs. Billings made a “quilting,” to 
which every woman came who was invited, for 
it was well understood by this time that 
as well as gowns—according to Aunt Bina’s 
measurement—was represented. 

“She ought to know who amongst us is angelic, 
after being in our sick-rooms and kitchens so 
many years,” they said. 

In those days quiltings were supposed to be 
enlivened by much gossip, but the women who 
gathered that afternoon, in the spring of 1862, 
wore anxious faces and had but one theme of 
conversation, the sacrifices that the overburdened 

nation seemed to be preparing to ask from them. 

“They have opened a recruiting-office,” said 
one to another. 

“Captain Pillsbury’s in charge. His furlough 
is almost up, but he means to get a company 
enlisted before he goes back,” was the next bit 
of news. 

“T should think we were far enough out of the 
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‘| world to be let alone,” said Mrs. Hastings, as 


she snapped the cord, wet in starch water, across 
the triangles. 

“That’s crooked!” interrupted her neighbor, 
referring to the work; then she added, coming 
back to the topic, “But I don’t wonder you feel 
so, with three grown sons to worry about.’ 

“We've no boys to spare, here in Eden,” 
added Mrs. Thurston, “but Massachusetts hasn’t 
failed to do her part so far, and I’ve expected 
our time would come.” 

“Her John’ll be one of the first to enlist, now 
you see!” whispered two busy workers on the 
opposite side of the quilt. 

And so it proved; for when at twilight the 
husbands and brothers came in to partake of 
Mrs. Billings’s bountiful supper, bringing the 
Boston papers and the news of the day, they 
gave the names of those who had enlisted that 

and the first one was John Thurston’s. 

“And probably Harry Thurston will join that 
company before it’s filled ; but his mother needn’t 
know about John now,” they said. So it was 
whispered in the room where she sat; but she 
understood the message that passed from eye to 
eye. Hetty Barton understood, too, although 
she did not raise her eyes from the line where 
she was setting small, even stitches. The air 





did not need even John’s words, which came 
later in the evening, to confirm their dire prophe- 
cies. 

Then how the war fever spread through Eden! 
Around the recruiting-office, where a large flag 
proudly floated, on the store steps, at the post- 
office, out on the country roads and beside the 
fences, while horses stood still in the furrows, 
men gathered to talk about the boys who were 
going to the war: The village paper printed a 
long list one week, and as it was read with tear- 
dimmed eyes, the people said, “It seems as 
though all Eden is going.” 

Then, one bright June morning, the sun shone 
upon a company of eager young soldiers in new 
blue suits with shining brass buttons. It fell 
upon the fathers and mothers and friends, who 
stood grouped near the long wagons which were 
ready to take “Company I” to the nearest 
railroad station. The white-haired old pastor 
offered the last prayer, and with fluttering flags, 
beating drums, huzzas and waving caps, the 
brave soldier-boys were borne away. 

A strange hush fell upon the small town. It 
had always been a staid and sober place; but 
now it almost seemed as though life had gone 
out of it. Hard work became a blessed necessity 
to old and young. 

The girls Jearned to drive horses that were not 
“steady,” to ride mowing-machines, to help plan 
the farm work, to do “everything but sing 
bass,”’ which they could not learn to do. But 
the real life of the place depended upon news 
from the boys, after all; and the coming of the 
old yellow stage twice each day quickened 
heart-throbs as did nothing else. 

Two years passed, and the suspense was not 
yet over. Some of the Eden boys had gone 
beyond the sound of bugle-call, a few were in 
hospitals, but most of them were in action that 
dreadful spring of ’64, when news of battle after 
battle flashed over the land. 

Eden was at its height of anxiety as the 
people gathered for worship in the white church 
one Sunday morning the last of May. Hymns, 


. Scripture reading and prayer were over, and the 


old pastor arose, but instead of beginning his 
sermon he said : 

“Late last night word came that there is great 
need of everything for use on battle-fields and in 
hospitals. The sanitary commission begs us to 
send cotton and flannel garments, socks, sheets, 
quilts, old cotton and linen—everything we can 
gather, at once. It would be cruel to keep you 
women who can use needles here with hands 
folded over your Bibles when the: need is so 
great. You are invited to gather immediately at 
the home of Mrs. Grow for work, and may God’s 
blessing go with you.” 

There were children in that congregation who 
still remember how, with one impulse, all the 
women arose and reverently left the church. 

The law of Sabbath observance in Eden was 
Puritanic, but those who would not sew on a 
missing button under ordinary circumstances 
were soon seated, needles in hand, wearing the 
exalted look which meets a great emergency. 

Mrs. Grow was president of the Soldiers’ Aid, 
and her husband kept the village store. This 
was opened and necessary materials were taken 
from it. The only two sewing-machines in 
the village were already there, and were soon 
clicking an accompaniment to the subdued voices 
of the busy workers. 

A delegation, one of whom was Aunt Bina, 
was sent out to gather whatever could be found 
ready for use. 

“I’m glad to get out in the open air,” said she. 
“It stifles me to sit there Jike a funeral in Mrs. 
Grow’s parlor. Seems ’s if it would kill me to 
see the look in Mis’ Hastings’s eyes since Harry 
was shot.” 

“They knew you could tell just where to go 
for supplies,” replied Mrs. Kent. ‘We must 
get sheets and quilts and old linen. Have you 
any quilts to spare at your house, Aunt Bina?’ 

“T’m sure sister has some, and—yes, I’ve got 
an extra blanket or two. Come in.” 

While Mrs. Billings was collecting her contri- 
bution, Aunt Bina was in her room upon her 
knees. When she entered the parlor again a 
few minutes later, she bore in her arms a pair of 
soft, white blankets—and her love-quilt. 

“Bina Emerson!” exclaimed her sister. “You 
don’t mean that you’re going to send that 
quilt ?” 

“Yes, I am!” cried Aunt Bina, her face 
quivering. ‘“Nothing’s too good for our boys. 
I won’t send ’em old things I don’t want; they 
shall have this.’ 

It was useless to argue, nor in that hour of 
supreme devotion did any one care to do so; but 
when it was known that Aunt Bina had sacri- 
ficed her treasure, it aroused a splendid rivalry 
which brought together just such stores as were 
needed. 

All day the good work went on, and at night 
the men, weary of their enforced idleness, packed 
barrels and boxes ready to ship in the early 
morning. 

Aunt Bina reached her room again at twilight, 
taking with her Hetty Barton. “You know I’ve 
sent my quilt to the soldiers?” she asked, hesi- 
tatingly. 

“Yes, they told me so. I think it was so 
generous of you,” Hetty replied, in an absent- 
minded way, as she twisted the plain gold ring 
on her finger. 

“I had planned to give it to you, Hetty. 
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There’s. nobody I like so well as you and John; 
but now —” 

Hetty’s eyes were full of dumb agony. Sud- 
denly slipping from the chair to her knees, 
she buried her face in Aunt Bina’s lap. “Oh! 
oh!” she sobbed, “you needn’t think about 
that. It has been two long weeks since I heard 
from him. John wouldn’t neglect me so, Aunt 
Bina, unless —” and then the girl could say no 
more. ' 

Aunt Bina’s tears fell upon the brown braids. 
“There, there! don’t give way. I guess John is 
all right.” 

“Oh, but he always wrote! He wasn’t careless, 
like some of the boys. Do you know his father 
and mother are almost sick. They think he— 
is —~ 

“There, there!” comforted Aunt Bina. “I 
believe John will live to come home; that’s my 
faith. Why, we’ve got to believe it, Hetty! If 
we didn’t, how could we live through it!” 

Even while they wept and talked, John was 
lying in one of the Washington hospitals. He 
had been terribly wounded, and after many 
delays was brought there with one leg amputated 
and his right arm disabled. His nurse, a bright 
little woman.from Maine, tried in every way to 
arouse him. 

“I believe he wants to die,” she said to the 

. “I can hardly persuade him to eat.’’ 

“Probably he does,” replied the weary-eyed 
man. “He had a-magnificent physique, and 
such a fellow feels that he cannot face life 
maimed in this fashion. I’ve often had such 
cases. If you can only get him past this first 
shock—” 

The busy man hurried away without finishing 
his sentence, but the nurse understood. 

A few nights later a lot of boxes arrived in 
response to the urgent call for hospital supplies, 
and John’s nurse eagerly claimed some of 
their precious contents. “I need blankets in 
my ward,” she said, “and oh, here is a beautiful 
quilt! This will cheer my poor boys like a 
bouquet of flowers.” 

The nurse from Maine was one of the best in 
the hospital, and no one objected when she 
carried away the quilt and placed it gently over 
her favorite patient. 

“Perhaps it will keep his eyes off the blank 
wall,” she said to herself, with a sigh. 

When the first morning light shone in through 
the long, narrow windows, the young soldier 
opened his eyes, almost resenting the knowledge 
that he had slept better than usual. As he 
looked languidly to see if his nurse had given 
him an extra blanket, he saw the new quilt, and 
at the same moment was conscious of a faint 
perfume of rose-leaves, perceptible even in that 
sickening atmosphere. 

He closed his eyes and saw the bushes under 
the parlor windows at home, laden with great 
red roses, as they had been the morning he left 
Eden. He had started out that morning with a 
bud in his buttonhole, and another between his 
lips—‘‘decked for the sacrifice,’ he thought, with 
a spasm of bitterness. 

With his left hand he pulled the quilt nearer. 
It was made of many, many small triangles! 
“Mother’s dress!” he murmured, placing his 
finger upon a brown bit with a tiny white 
spray in it. “Hetty!” and a wave of color 
rose to his pale face, as he caressed a triangle of 
pink. 

For the first time since he was placed upon 
that cot, great tears rolled down his cheeks. The 
spell of despair was broken. Life was sweet, 
after all. 

“Mother and Hetty won’t mind if I am a poor 
one-legged fellow,” he sobbed. 

‘All the bitterness and rebellion melted out of 
his heart as he lay there quietly crying; and 
when his nurse came in he greeted her with a 
smile that transfigured his face. 

“This is Aunt Bina’s quilt!” said he. “! 
don’t know how it got here, but it is. Now, 
nurse, bring on your broth, for I’m going ta get 
well.” 

“It’s been better than medicine,” the delighted 
woman declared to the doctor. “He’s given me 
his address, and I’ve already written to his 
mother. 

“And I’ve shown that quilt to all my boys, 
and told them about the dear old maid who 
counted all the stitches and thought so much of 
her ‘love-quilt,’ and how hard it must have been 
to give it up. They’re all brighter and better for 
it. ‘Why,’ they say, ‘do the folks at home think 
so much of us as that?’” 

Years have passed since that day, and John 
and Hetty are elderly people now, with boys and 
girls growing up around them. John found 
that his brains could do better service for him 
than even physical energy, and has become a 
successful and conscientious lawyer. In their 
busy, happy lives they have never forgotten the 
woman whose sacrifice meant so much to them, 
and when Memorial Day comes round, and the 
veterans gather to decorate their comrades’ 
graves, John and Hetty reserve the choicest 
flowers of theif garden for Aunt Bina’s humble 
resting-place. 

And the quilt? Through the thoughtfulness 
of the nurse from Maine, it was returned to the 
generous donor, who bestowed it, as she had 
intended, upon her young friends. If you 
had the privilege of examining the contents of 
a certain chest in the Thurston homestead, you 
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would find a soldier’s cap and suit of faded 
blue, and very near it, carefully wrapped in 
tissue-paper, Aunt Bina’s quilt. 

Mrs. O. W. Scort. 
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WHY, BROTHERS, WHY? 


The earth is ours, and ours the sky; 
Why, brothers, fear to live and die 


William Washburn. 
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The Story of a Bee-Farm. 
In Four Chapters.—Chapter IV. 


OME bee-keepers have ob- 
tained two hundred pounds 
of honey from each hive, 
. during a favorable season ; 
and one proprietor boasts of 
having sold four hundred- 
weight of box honey from 
\. one hive. But Leona and I, 
during the first year, which was better than the 
average of years, took but eighty-eight pounds of 
box honey per hive. 

For this a travelling buyer paid us twenty 
cents per pound in October. Thus we were 
spared the trouble and risk of shipping it our- 
selves to the city market. The money for it 
came very opportunely, as both Leona and I 
were at the end of our small savings. 





We now bought for twelve dollars two swarms | barge. 


of native bees, from a farmer who had been 
keeping bees on the old luck-and-chance plan, as 
he had been doing for twenty years, till he had 
come to the conclusion that there was no profit 
in the business—for him. 

About the same time Farmer Horr’s hired 
man found a “bee tree” in the forest, which 
proved to be well stocked with honey. We 
made a bargain with him in November for a 
part of the comb and for the bees, which we 
secured ina hive. By keeping them in a warm 
place, and feeding them, we got them through 
the winter, though in a feeble condition. 

Sixteen dollars of our profits were expended 
in preparing a winter dormitory for our hives, in 
the rear end of the old meeting-house. 

Our profits did not suffice during that first 
year to pay our expenses, and so I was glad to 
resume my former occupation of trained nurse in 
the winter, having obtained an opportunity to do 
so at a small city twenty miles distant from 
Mount Ceylon. 

Leona remained in charge of the bees, and she 
actually turned carpenter and constructed from 
lumber, obtained at Sandridge, one hundred 
honey-boxes and four beehives. The work was 
done well, even to the painting of the hives. 
Stephen, too, succeeded in making a number of 
fairly good boxes, and inserted the little glass 
panes in the sides himself. 

In one way and another, too,. they improved 
the condition of the old church as a habitation, 
and it seemed quite comfortable and homelike 
when I returned, toward the end of March. 

We fed our bees liberally during April, that 
the swarms might become strong in numbers for 
apple-blossom time, and we opened the second 
year with sixteen hives in good condition, and one 
feeble swarm. Six flourishing colony swarms 
were added to our stock in June, and eleven 
nucleus swarms were started. More colony 
swarms would have issued, had we not sedulously 
suppressed them. Box honey was our object 
this season, and throughout the entire summer 
the bees were kept at work. 

On the first day of September we had two 
hundred and seventy boxes on hand, each of 
four and one-half pounds’ gross weight, the box 
itself weighing about a pound. Our necessities 
compelled us to make sale of our product as soon 
as possible, and we made an agreement with the 
firm whose buyer purchased our first year’s 
“erop,’”’ to send them what we had on hand at 
this date. 

The transportation of twelve hundred pounds 
of honey and boxes from our place to Sandridge 
station, over a road which was hilly and far 
from good, was a troublesome undertaking. We 
took from a book the advice to pack our honey- 
boxes on straw beds, to break the force of the 
jolts on country roads; and we hired from 
Sandridge the stanch old passenger barge, 
“Yankee ” and a driver named John 
Lidson, to haul our precious sweets to a freight- 
car. Thereby hangs a tale, as the story-books 
say, of what seemed to us, for a time, a crushing 
disaster. 

It was eight o’clock of a brisk, cool morning 
when the barge, with a span of strong horses, 
arrived, to find Leona and myself waiting, with 
our straw ticks and honey. 

The straw beds were laid on the floor of the 
barge between the two long, cushioned side- 
Seats; then the two hundred and seventy honey- 
a were placed on the ticks very carefully in 
iers, 

At nine o’clock we were ready to set off, 
Leona and I having resolved to see to the packing 
of our honey on the car at Sandridge. Room 
was left at the rear end of the barge for us, and 
when the little door was closed we had the 
interior quite to ourselves, as the driver had a 
high seat outside in front. 

Now that we were fairly off, I felt unusually 
cheery, but Leona seemed uneasy. “I’m afraid, 
Edith.” she confided to me, “that the driver has 
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been drinking. Don’t you notice how flushed willing to testify. Lidson himself, who is now | might do us bodily injury, Leona and I wished 


his face is?” 
“He drives so much in the open air,” | said. 


on his back in bed, admits that he drank liquor 
there, both going up and returning. I have 


“But it isn’t that kind of a red,” Leona/| inquired about the rumseller, too. He has 


insisted; “‘and his eyes look suffused.’ 
“He spoke correctly,” I replied. 
think he is all right. They said at Sandridge 
that he is a good driver.” 
We had bidden him drive gently, and all went 
safely for three or four miles, when we overtook 
a girl of sixteen, named Jenny Moody, who was 


going into Sandridge village on foot, to work as | 


table girl in the hotel there. 
Our driver was acquainted 
with her, and pulling up, he 
invited her to ride. So she 
took a seat beside him in 
front, and it was well for us 
that she did. 

About a mile farther on 
was a wayside tavern where 
the proprietor kept a “rum 
hole’—that is, sold intoxi- 
cants contrary to law. He 
was standing in his door as 
we approached—a frowsy, 
pursy, unwholesome-looking 
person. Our driver drew rein 
to allow his horses to drink 
at the water-tub. I do not 
think that the taverner saw 
Leona or myself inside the 


“Hullo, John!” he called 
out huskily to the driver. “On yer way back, I | 
see. Call in a minute, shall ye, while yer hosses | 
breathe ?”’ 

This last remark seemed charged with covert | 
significance. The driver appeared to hesitate a 
little, but finally said to the girl on the box with 
him, “Jest speak to ’em if they go to start, Jen.” | 

“John, I wouldn’t go in,” we heard her say to | 
him in a low tone. } 

But he went in with the landlord, and was | 
gone five minutes, perhaps, when he reappeared | 
and climbed hastily to his seat. We then pro-| 
ceeded on our way. 

“Been in there to get another drink, I suppose! | 








A SNAP SHOT. 


| property. We'll make him pay for that honey. 
“T rather | You'll see!” 


This was, indeed, good news for us, but we 


| felt a great reluctance to embark in a lawsuit, 


even after Mr. Shearman had assured us that 
we had a just case. I think that we should 
have let the matter drop, but for our good friend, 
Mrs. Strong, who declared that it would be 
positively immoral not to stand 
for our rights. 

As finally conducted, the suit 
made it necessary for us to be 
present at the county court-room 


give testimony. Still, it was a) 


have related these details of the | 
suit because it was the first one of 

the kind ever brought in that 

state. 

A verdict was rendered in our 

favor against the tavern-keeper | 
for three hundred dollars’ dam- 

ages, and he appealed to the higher | 
court; but his lawyer, learning | 
that a similar case in another 

state had recently been won by the | 
plaintiff, after an appeal, advised 

his client to settle with us, as he | 
did in March following the honey- | 
smash. One hundred dollars of the money went 

to our lawyer, and we wished to divide what 

remained with Mrs. Strong, whose reply can | 
easily be guessed. 

“Not a cent!” she exclaimed. “I have had | 
my full pay already! The satisfaction of bringing 
that old rascal to book is all the fee I want.” 

We used the money to buy two more swarms 
of Italian bees, also to repair the roof of the old 
meeting-house, remove the belfry, build a bay 
window for Mother Doloff, and in general to} 
transform the old structure to something more | 
like a dwelling-house. 

One disagreeable result of the lawsuit was 


only once for about an hour to | window-stool. 


| to operate from the shelter of the house, and we 
chose the window nearest the southwest corner 
as our base of operations. 

Twenty feet from this window a box with an 
open top was set on a small post five feet in 
height. In the box we contrived two little spirit 
lamps that would burn continuously, with a 
well-nigh invisible flame hidden entirely from 
view by the side of the box. Close by each lamp 
was placed a little pasteboard cup to contain the 
“flash” powder. From the bottom of each cup 
rubber tubing extended to the window. Two 
lamps, two powder cups and two tubes were 
employed, so as to take two pictures, if possible. 

We set the camera, which took a picture five 
inches by four, at a foeus of forty feet, on the 
Our plan was that if we heard 
any one about the hives Leona should puff the 


very disagreeable business, and I | flash-powder into the flame of the lamp, while I 


managed the camera. 

Every night for a week or more we set our 
apparatus at ten in the evening and watched 
until two o’clock in the morning, but this proved 
so fatiguing that we at length watched alternately, 
Stephen and Sam taking their turns. 

It was Mrs. Doloff who at length heard a 
slight noise outside one night about the middle of 
September. She woke Leona and myself, and 
we made equal haste to reach the window, 
where we found Stephen, whose turn it was to 
watch that night, asleep on the floor. 

“Lie still!” I whispered in his ear, as he 
stirred. “Don’t speak, or move.’’ 

The night was cloudy, but still; and we heard 
stealthy movements and a low, scraping noise 
near one of the hive-stands. 

“Ready, Leona!’ I whispered, and pressed the 
button of my camera so as to hold the film 
exposed. “Now!” I exclaimed aloud. 

Instantly a dazzling blue flash lighted up every- 
thing in the yard! We each caught a distinct 
glimpse of two persons bending over a hive, who 
turned their faces toward us when they heard me 
call out. They both ran next instant, and began 
to seale the fence. 

“Now!” I exclaimed again, for I had turned 
a second film in the camera. Leona blew the 


I despise the looks of the man who keeps that | that we incurred the bitter enmity of the tavern- | other tube, when another flash lighted the yard 
place!” Leona added, vehemently. “He looks | keeper and his associates, which has been | brilliantly, and again we saw two men, now on 


nasty all through!” | 

I laughed, but there was cause for anxiety. | 
Half a mile above Sandridge station there is a| 
long hill, which is steep near the bottom. 


manifested indirectly in various ways. 
Rowdies from Sandridge resort to this public 
house and often, it is said, spend the night there, 


the fence. Just as before, they turned their 
faces toward us when they heard me speak ! 
Too much excited to-sleep again that night, we 


We| drinking and gaming, which we remembered in | developed the films in our dark closet and saw, 


had scarcely begun to descend this hill, when we | the following June, when we began to lose box | revealed by the red light, two fairly good pictures 


perceived that we were moving much too rapidly 
for safety. 
girl exclaim to the driver, “Put on the brake, 
John! Why don’t you put on the brake!” 

If the half-drunken man heeded her warning, 
it was now already too late. The heavy 
vehicle had acquired such momentum that 
the horses must run. Leona and I threw 
open the rear end door, jumped, and next 
moment were rolling over in the dust and 
pebbles of the road. We quickly regained 
our feet just as the “Yankee Doodle” 
crashed and came to grief. 

Thirty or forty yards below. us Jenny 
Moody, who had also jumped off, was 
rising from the ditch looking much excited, 
and with an ankle sprained somewhat. 
But our main anxiety was at first for our 
honey—barge, horses and driver had rolled 
down a steep bank together. The body of 
the vehicle was broken to pieces, and 
Lidson lay under the forward wheels with 
a leg broken, much bruised otherwise and 
literally smeared with honey! Both horses 
were also badly injured. ‘ 

Of course our first duty was to the 
suffering man, and we went at once to 
summon assistance in the village, and also 
to notify the owner of the barge and horses. 

That done, we turned our attention drearily to 
our damaged sweets. Less than a hundred 
boxes were rescued unshattered from the wreck, 
and these were covered with so sticky a coat of 
honey and dust, externally, as to be badly injured 
for market purposes. 

Ah me, that was a black Wednesday! For 
two days we labored there and in the village, 
saving as much as possible of the broken honey. 
It was the most vexatious, disheartening work 
that I ever attempted; and after all we saved 
but sixty dollars’ worth. 

Naturally we wrote to Mrs. Strong about all 
this, and it was an agreeable surprise to have 
her come to see us in the afternoon of the third 
day afterward, accompanied by a lawyer from 
Sandridge, whom she introduced as Mr. Shear- 
man. Our resolute godmother in the bee business” 
announeed her purpose even before she had 
alighted from the buggy. 

“T came to Sandridge early this forenoon,” 
said she. “I have seen that driver, and Jenny 
Moody, and everybody connected with that 
smashup. Girls, you have got just the prettiest 
case in law that ever was against that beery old 
villain who keeps the tavern down here. Mr. 
Shearman tells me that a liquor-seller in this 
state can be made to smart for selling rum toa 
man like John Lidson, known to be an inebriate— 
and coax him in to drink, too, mind you! 

“We will put the screws on him!” continued 
Mrs. Strong, exultantly. “He shall settle for 
every.cent of damage! Lucky for us, we have | 
all the evidence we need. That Jenny Moody is | 
just the witness we want. She is all ready and | 








honey by night. First two boxes were purloined 


At the same moment we heard the | from a hive; on another night three boxes; and glimpses. 
on the night before the Fourth of July eight 
boxes were stolen. 

By Mrs. Strong’s advice, we strengthened our 





““THE ‘YANKEE DOODLE’ 


CRASHED AND CAME 


picket fence and put a padlock on the gate, but 
found one morning less than a week afterward 
that two of the palings had been sawn off and 
six or seven honey-boxes pilfered. On another 
night the thieves sealed the fence by placing a 
bit of board with three holes in it on top of the 
sharpened points of the palings, as a safety 
bridge. We determined to keep watch after that. 

Leona acted sentry till one o’clock, and I from 
that time till daylight, for an entire week. 
Twice we heard noises, and then a sound of 
retreating footsteps when we shouted from the 
window. Stephen also watched and fired off his 
pistol twice at supposed marauders. But the 
pilferings continued. 

Mr. Shearman, the Sandridge lawyer, advised | 

us to employ a detective secretly and obtain | 
evidence as to the identity of the thieves, but we | 
racked our brains for some less expensive means | 
of trapping the offenders. 
* I owned a camera, and it was Leona who 
first suggested that we make an effort to secure 
photographs of the thieves, by burning magnesium 
powder as a flash-light in the night. But how to 
accomplish this was the problem! 

All of our hives are on stands grouped irregu- 
larly within fifty or sixty feet of the corner of 
our house. Now to obtain a tolerably distinct 
photograph by artificial light, it is necessary that 
the object be within thirty or forty feet of the 
light. Still we resolved to take our .chances, 
especially as the iuminating powder, a pint of 
alcohol anda coil of small rubber tubing were all 
the materials which we were obliged to purchase. 
Being in some fear, personally, lest the thieves 


of the two young men of whom we had caught 
The first picture also disclosed a gun 
standing against the fence on the inside. 

The persons whose likenesses had thus been 
captured were not known to us, but we printed 
two photographs and then took them 
to Mr. Shearman. 

The lawyer had no sooner looked 
at them than he burst out laughing 
uproariously. “You are pretty cute, 
no mistake!” heexclaimed. ‘Those 
two fellows are well known here, 
and I promise you that they shall 
pay you handsomely for all the 
honey you have lost. 

“Now I will tell you what to do,” 
Lawyer S. continued.- “You print 
ty six more photographs from each of 

these negatives, and send them down 
£ to me as soon as you can. Mean- 
' oy time, I will get warrants for the 
— arrest of both of these scamps, and 
have the deputy sheriff watch them 
privately. This is too good a joke 
to let die quietly. Print plainly 
under each photograph the words, 
Honey-thieves at the Mount 
Ceylon Apiary. 1 will post them 
in conspicuous places throughout the 
village. Everybody here will recognize these 
two faces at once. Oh, there will be fun, I 
promise you!” and the lawyer indulged in 
another outburst of merriment. 

“If they try to run away, I will be all ready to 
nab them,” he went on, presently. “But I think 
that they will come to me to settle, and I promise 
to get a dollar a pound for all the honey you 
have lost, if you choose to settle that way.” 

We sent the photographs to Mr. Shearman next 
day, and from all that is said, I suppose there 
was never a more lively afternoon in Sandridge 
than that which followed the posting of them. 

Beneath each photograph the lawyer had 
appended these words: ‘““The above will do well 
to see G. B. Shearman without loss of time.”’ So 
the rogues called on him and humbly asked how 
much there was to pay, that very evening! 

“Seventy-five dollars, and a dollar a pound for 


TO GRIEF.”’ 


| all the honey those young ladies lose hereafter,” 


replied the lawyer, briefly. ‘‘You need to thank 
your stars, too, that they are not the vindictive 
sort. Otherwise,: you would probably see the 
inside of the state penitentiary.” 

The settlement did not seem to us altogether a 
proper one, but the lawyer made it, and we have 
lost no more honey. 

At the present date of writing, January, we 
have forty hives of bees in our dormitory. They 
are all wintering well, so far as can now be 
determined, and the outlook is that we can gain 
a comfortable livelihood keeping bees, even at 
the present low price for honey. 

EpirH AMES FAIRFIELD, 
(The End.) 
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T was my lot to be graduated from 

| our Naval Academy two years before 

the War of the Rebellion began, and 

although it was recognized already that the use- 

fulness of sailing ships had come to an end 

forever, the United States government still kept 

a number of them in commission. These were 

mostly of the very finest type of their class, built 

about the time—between 1830 and 1840—that 

steamers first began to make regular trips across 
the Atlantic. 

I was ordered, with four of my class, to a 
fifty -gun ‘frigate, the Congress, in the early 
summer of 1859. She was then at Philadelphia, 
lying at the old navy-yard in the city, which was 
sold soon after the war. The ship herself and 
all of her kind have passed away, like so much 
ancient history. The one or two that remain are 
now rather monuments than ships. 

The Congress was a frigate, and the distin- 
guishing characteristic of the frigate class of ship 
was that it had one covered gun-deck. That is, 
the principal battery of the ship was on one 
deck, the guns being distributed on both sides, 
with their muzzles projecting out of port-holes 
cut at regular intervals, and this gun-deck was 
covered by one other deck called the spar-deck. 

The height of the spar-deck above the gun-deck 
was a trifle over six feet, so that a tall man had 
to keep his head a little bowed to avoid striking 
the beams upon which the upper deck rested. 
Some guns were carried usually on the spar-deck, 
but they were not considered in determining the 
class of the ship. One covered deck constituted 
a frigate, two or more covered decks a ship of 
the line. Ships that had guns only on the spar- 
deck were called, comprehensively, sloops of 
war. 

Below the gun-deck of the frigate was the 
berth-deck, on which lived and slept a large 
part of the crew, and all the officers except the 
captain, but to avoid needless crowding, many 
of the seamen swung their hammocks on the 
gun-deck. Under the berth-deck came the “hold” 
of the ship, the meaning of which you may retain 
by remembering that it holds almost everything 
the ship needs— provisions, drinking water, 
powder and shot, spare rigging, cables, anchors, 
ete. For these purposes it is divided into many 


_ compartments. 


The Congress had thirty guns on the main 
deck and twenty on the spar-deck—fifty in all, 
twenty-five on each side. Her length was about 
a hundred and ninety feet, and her beam, or 
width, a little less than fifty feet. 

She was ship-rigged; that is, she had three 
masts, each of which carried four yards with 
their sails, yards being the long, tapering pieces 
of timber that extend across the mast at right 
angles to it, and at various heights. Beside the 
three masts there was the bowsprit; by means of 
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it and of its prolongations—called jib-booms— 
were spread those head sails that are generally 
spoken of as jibs, or stay-sails. 


The Duties of the Crew. 


Such was the sail, or motive, power, and such 
the fighting power of the frigate Congress, one 
of the finest sailing ships of war that ever went 
to sea, but already, when I joined her, obsolete 
for fighting purposes, because she had no steam- 
engines. To handle the sails and the guns, she 
carried, beside the officers, a crew of four hundred 
and eighty men, of whom fifty were marines— 
soldiers; that is, belonging to a corps attached 
to the navy, and whose business is to serve on 
board ship. The guns alone required three 
hundred men to handle them, fighting, as a ship 
generally does, on one side only. 

The remaining men—excluding the marines 
—were needed in battle to supply the powder 
and shot for the guns, and to attend to the 
management of the sails, to the repairs of 
damages received, to the care of the wounded, 
and to other incidental services. 

Beside the captain, the Congress had, for her 
fighting officers, six lieutenants, a sailing-master 
and five midshipmen. The first—that is, the 
oldest—lieutenant was with the captain, to carry 
out his orders and to take his place if killed. 
Each of the other five lieutenants commanded a 
division of five guns,—or, more accurately, ten, 
—but a gun and its opposite on the other side 
of the ship are counted as one piece in ships of 
war. 

The sailing-master was also with the captain, 
while the midshipmen were divided among the 
batteries as assistants to the lieutenants. I 
myself had charge of the powder division for 
supplying ammunition. 

So large a force as four hundred and eighty 
men, when not required at the guns, could handle 
all the sails in the ship at the same time with the 
utmost ease, and it was a great sight to see them 
in drill exercises in port, or in more serious 
evolutions at sea. One of the most common of 
the latter, and yet, until one got hardened to it, 
one of the most stirring, was reefing topsails in 
really bad weather. 

The topsails were the three principal sails of a 
ship, stretched between the lower yard and the 
topsail- yard on each mast, and were almost 
always kept set at sea; the upper border, or 
“head,” of the sail, throughout its length, being 
fastened, or “‘bent,’’ to the topsail-yard, while the 
lower corners only were drawn out to the ends 
of the lower yards. The full spread of the sail 
was then obtained by hoisting the topsail-yard, 
which travelled up and down its mast as required. 

If the wind increased so that it beeame prudent 
to show less sail, then the topsails were reefed. 





There were several ways of doing this, 
but I will describe only the most common 
ease, when the ship was, as seamen say, 
“close to the wind;” that is, with the 
wind on the side, and the ship steering 
as nearly in the direction from which it 
blew as it was possible to do and yet 
keep the sails full. 

The proceedings opened, as all pro- 
ceedings aboard then did, with the pipes 
of the boatswain and his mates, which 
would penetrate every quarter of the 
ship, when the shout of the most power- 
ful lungs, if heard at all, would be only 
an indistinct, inarticulate roar. The 
boatswain himself first received, by 
messenger, the order to call all hands, 
upon which he would hasten to the 
usual place and sound a preparatory call, 
in response to which would be heard 
from different directions the chirping 
from his mates, to signify that they 
understood and were coming. 

The party, four or five in number, 
assembled forward on the gun-deck, near 
one of the hatches or openings which led 
from deck to deck, whence the sounds 
would have freest course. Then fol- 
lowed a mighty and an. ear-splitting 
chorus which the most admiring would 
scarcely call harmonious, and you would 
see the watch below, then mostly asleep, 
stirring uneasily, lieutenants and mid- 
shipmen throwing down their books, or 
stopping their conversation, or getting 
out of their berths, struggling, perhaps, 
into their storm clothes, for even if not 
raining, as it was very apt to be, those 
old-time ships threw a good deal of salt 
water about the decks when reef-topsail 
times came. 

The piping lasted from a quarter to 
perhaps half a minute, and then followed 
the roar of stentorian throats, ‘All hands 
reef topsails!”” The movements of the 
sleepers, sluggish at first, are quickened 
by the sharp orders, repeated in more 
ordinary but more peremptory tones by 
the mates: “Rouse up! rouse up! On 
deck with you! Reef topsails, there!’ 
and the men go thronging up the hatch- 
ways to the spar-deck, where they will 
find all the ropes that are needed 
stretched along and made ready betimes 
by the watch on deck. Each man has 
his station, so that, from the first sound 
of the call, five minutes have been ample 
time for the work to begin. 

As usual, when all hands are called, the first 
lieutenant “‘takes the deck,’’—that is, takes 
charge of the work,—and the officer who has 
been there on duty goes to his station for reefing 
topsails, as all the other lieutenants have already 
done. 

Royals, the highest sails, have disappeared 
long before the time to reef topsails; but the 
topgallantsails—those between the royals and 
topsails—very likely are still set. If so, the first 
thing is to take them in, and the men stationed 
on those yards are ordered aloft; but however 
rapidly they may mount the rigging, by the time 
they reach the yards, a hundred feet above the 
deck, the sails are in and ready for furling, which 
goes on quite independent of the reefing topsails. 

If, as is sometimes the case, reefing has been 
put off as long as possible, the ship will feel 
some relief, or move more easily, from the 
removal of the topgallantsails ; but the powerful 
topsails and lower sails still urge her forcibly 
against the sea, and under the impulse she 
strains, lurching and pitching, the waves thump- 
ing heavily against her sides. Ever and anon 
with a rousing splash one breaks against her, 
throwing spray in tubfuls over all parts except 
the weather quarter-deck, and not always sparing 
even that august retreat. 





Just Before the Storm. 


Underfoot the loose water swashes from side 
to side; overhead the wind whistles angrily 
through the rigging and through the sails with 
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hard, it is a mighty drag, nor does the yard 
itself, its fastenings pressed close round the mast 
by the force of the wind, yield easily to the force 
of gravity; it has to be hauled down by ropes 
which serve that 

While this is going on, the topmen, obedient to 
their orders, are clambering aloft, and by the 
time the yard is in position for reefing, and the 
sail fettered and confined by the gear provided 
for that purpose, to facilitate their work, they 
will be seen to the number of twenty-five or 
thirty, clustered round each masthead, ready ta 
lay out on the yard. Then follow the orders, 
“Lay out! and reef!” 


The Topmen in Control. 


And now a mighty stillness seemed suddenly 
to settle upon the decks. The motion of the 
ship, pressing up against the wind, had added 
greatly to the latter’s apparent force, and 
increased, by opposition, all the struggle with 
the elements. This has -nearly ceased. The 
great topsails are reduced for the time to their 
smallest surface, and the sail, to be more 
manageable, points nearly to the wind, not 
shaking in it, but barely full, showing, by a light 
flutter back and forth, that the busy topmen 
have only to handle its weight, not to control its 
distention. 

The topsails are, in short, neutralized; and 
although the courses—the lower sails—still impel 
the ship, it is very slowly. The vessel herself 
no longer strains or lurches, but rolls gently and 
with easy motion; spray flies no more, and the 
dash of the waves is more like the idle lapping 
of a brisk summer breeze at a river’s docks. 

In much less time than I should need to 
describe the process all three topsails have been 
reefed together. When all are done, the order 
is given, “Lay in! Lay down from aloft!” 
Then, to the men on deck, who meanwhile have 
‘got to their proper places at the halyards, comes 
the command, “Hoist away the topsails!” but 
this does not come until all the topmen are off 
the yards, for any jerk on one of them might 
throw a man off—to the deck or into the sea. 

The topsails are hoisted as high as the reefs 
permit; the order to pipe down is given, and the 
ship again goes on her way, easier and steadier 
for the pressure that has been removed. 

Reefing by day, and with all hands, was a fine 
sight to see. It is another task on a pitch-dark 
night, with pouring rain, and when, instead of 
all hands, there is only the watch on deck ; for 
men must sleep, and careful officers will not 
break their rest unless imminently necessary. 
I remember one such night off the River La 
Plata, when I had the midwatch—from midnight 
to four o’clock. 


With All the Sails ‘‘ Asleep.”’ 


At about nine in the evening I went on deck, 
before seeking my hammock, and the scene then 
was one of that bewitching kind which the ocean 
from time to time offers. The surface of the 
sea was perfectly smooth, save the lightest ripple, 
through which the ship was moving at between 
five and six miles an hour, but so quietly that 
she seemed “asleep,” as the sails actually were, 
in sailor phrase; for from the royals down to 
the courses, all the canvas was spread, and like 
a child in breathless slumber not a tremor could 
be seen throughout its folds. 

The watch on deck, except the officers and a 
few of the older seamen, were lying about in 
groups, themselves for the most part as fast 
asleep as the sails. Overhead the moon, nearly 
full, was shining in a cloudless sky; although I 
dare say, had I looked for the signs of the times 
in the southwest quarter, I should have seen the 
glimmer of distant lightning, which, with the 
rapid falling of the barometer, had already 
engaged the attention of our watchful captain. 

Reluctantly I went below after a few minutes, 
and while getting to my bed, I remember that 
I made some disparaging reflections upon the 
inability of steamers to produce such a sight as 
that I had just left; a comment which drew — 
upon me the grave rebuke of an older officer, for 
my want of sympathy with the progress of the 


the peculiar humming sound which not otherwise | age. 


is produced; the lead-colored sky looks bleak 
and cheerless, while the low-lying clouds—the 
scud—pass rapidly over, the advance messengers 
of the storm. 

Many men turn eyes aloft to see how things 
are going there ; others, incurious and indifferent, 
look only to the ropes they have in their hands, 
and hoping only that they may get below before 
they are wet through, await with stolid impatience 
the orders from the deck. Soon they come: 

“Round in the weather braces! Settle away 
the topsail halyards! Clew down!” “Aloft, 
topmen! Stand by to take one reef [it may be 
two or three reefs] in the topsails!” 

The first set of commands are addressed to the 
workers on deck, and as they are obeyed, the 
topsail yards, which have been pointing forward 
on the windward side of the ship, are dragged 
round by main force against the power of the 
wind, till they lie more nearly square across; 
the halyards, which hold the yards aloft, being 
at the same time rapidly slacked, allowing the 
yard to descend for reefing. 

As it comes down, the slacking of the sail 
lessens the power of the wind, so that the 
rounding in is more easily done. Still, if blowing 


The words were scarcely out of my mouth, 
when I heard the orders of the lieutenant of the 
deck to take in the royals and to send down 
the royal yards, which I knew’ meant mischief 
coming, and probably lively times on deck 
between twelve and four, but I was young, and 
soon fell asleep. 

At twelve I was called, and ten minutes later, 
when I again came on deck, the scene was 
changed indeed. The topgallantsails had long 
since followed the royals, though their yards 
remained aloft, and the watch on deck had 
already taken two reefs in the topsails; but the 
captain not being satisfied with that, these ha: 
again been lowered and got ready for close- 
reefing, though the men had not yet gone aloft 
for that purpose. 

With a watch alone, the preparations had to 
be made first, and afterward the topmen sent u) 
to reef. I don’t remember whether both watches 
were kept on deck till the reefing was finished, 
but I think likely, for our captain was an old 
cruiser in those parts, and knew there was nee‘ 
for hurry. 

Quiet had all departed. Although the full force 





of the brewing gale had by no means come, the 
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wind was already moaning, and the ship, as she 
rose and fell in the increasing sea, was throwing 
water audibly on either side. Noone was asleep, 
all busy; hurried orders, calls from aloft to the 
deck, and back from the deck to aloft, were 
heard in every quarter; for many needs, that 
may be seen and met by the eye in daylight, can 
be communicated only by the voice at night. 


Waiting for the Pampero. 


The moon still showed from time to time 
through the masses of misty vapor that drove 
past in thickening numbers and at furious speed ; 
but her light was flickering and watery, making 
the growing darkness only more apparent, when 
some unusually heavy curtain of cloud obscured 
her face. 

The midshipman whom I relieved turned over 
his duty to me with evident satisfaction, and 
after telling me, as is customary, just what the 
condition of things was, he stood no longer on 
the order of his going, but dived below, happy 
that no further responsibility or ducking awaited 
him that night. 

For myself, as it was perfectly clear what was 
coming, I got ready for it as soon as a lull 
occurred in the work, which was after the fore 
and main topsails had all four reefs taken— 
close-reefed—and the mizzen topsail was furled. 
Save these, and one small storm jib forward, 
with another similar sail aft, there was no canvas 
abroad. A curious contrast indeed, that dark, 
scowling sky, and stripped ship plunging through 
the troubled sea, at one o’clock in the morning, 
presented to the brilliant full-dressed beauty that 
had tripped so lightly in the moonbeams at nine 
in the evening. 

My preparations were simple: to take off my 
shoes and socks, and roll up my trousers so that 
my storm-coat fell below them. No clothes or 
shoe-leather will shed water as efficaciously, or 
dry as quickly, as those with which nature starts 
us in life. This done, I held on to a belaying-pin 
under the weather rail, talking to one of those 
old seamen whose traditions touched the days of 


Decatur and Lawrence. I knew that we were , 


going to have bad weather, but I did not know 
enough to anticipate how extremely lively it 
would be; neither, at that age, should I have 
eared if I had known. The captain happily did 
know, and was ready. 

About two o’clock in the morning, the wind, 
which had been northwest, shifted suddenly in a 
tremendous squall to the southwest, striking us 
with the full force of a furious Pampero—a 
wind which takes its name from the Pampas, 
the great plains of the La Plata region, resem- 
bling our prairies. It came “butt-end foremost,” 
as the significant phrase runs; that is, we got 
the whole strength of the blow at once, for 
although it lasted two days, and in that time raised 
a very big sea, the wind did not greatly increase; 
indeed, after the first half-hour, when it settled 
down to business, it was probably much less 
severe than at first. 


Giving Orders in a Gale. 


The ship, steering southwest, was taken flat 
aback—the wind, that is, struck the sails on the 
wrong side, and drove her astern instead of 
ahead; at the same time the rain came down in 
sheets, and the darkness closed bodily in upon 
us, so that a man a foot from you could only be 
seen by the flashes of lightning, which, vivid and 
appalling as they were, had the compensation 
that they enabled us to make out how things 
were. As for hearing, I gave such orders as fell 
to me by getting as near a man’s ear as I could 
and shouting at the top of my lungs. 


The lieutenant of the watch, a slight-built, | 


rather dried-up man, had a high-pitched voice, 
which like a boatswain’s pipe carried very well 
in ordinary bad weather, but on this occasion it 
was blown clear down his throat or overboard, I 
don’t know which—at all events it could not be 
heard. Now, as being taken aback is a very 
serious predicament, this was unfortunate, for 
something needed to be done at once. 

Luckily the captain was equal to the emergency. 
He was one of the biggest men in the navy, of 
tremendous girth and elephantine tread, with a 
voice which, when he remonstrated with a 
Servant in peaceful weather, pervaded the depths 
of the ship. Not till that night, however, though 
I then had been with him over a year, did I 
realize its power. 

Through the pitchy darkness and confusion, 
and above the uproar of the elements, his voice 
reached with stentorian distinctness everywhere, 
forward and aft, alow and aloft, imparting unity 
and energy to every movement; but above all, 
he was ready, had anticipated what had now 
happened, and had had everything prepared for 
the case of its occurring. 

A ship taken aback under such conditions 
cannot be steered, yet she must be gotten round 
so that the sails may be full and she again be 
manageable. This could be done only by means 
of the sails; but independent of other consider- 
ations, handling yards and sails under such 
conditions at night is a delicate matter. Unless 
great care and skill are shown, ropes may “get 
away” from the men handling them, and then 
takes place a thrashing of canvas and a slashing 
about of yards,—what seamen graphically 
describe as the yard “taking charge,”—which 
threatens the safety of the masts, while not 
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helping the ship. Still, in this case it had to be 
done. 

The ship having been close to the wind before 
the Pampero struck her, the yards were pointed 
well forward on the starboard, or right-hand side. 
A hundred or more men got hold of the braces of 
the fore and foretopsail yards, and with a steady 
drag, putting forth all their strength, swung them 
round by main force, the lightning in frequent 
flashes enabling them to see how they gained 
moment by moment, till at last the yards pointed 
forward on the port side, so that the close-reefed 
foretopsail was “abox.” 

In this position, the wind, blowing upon it, 
turned the head of the ship to the left, “‘boxing 
her off,’’ till it got so far on the starbuard side as 
to fill the maintopsail. Then the head yards 
were again braced round, everything secured, 
and the ship was in a position to ride out safely, 











although not wholly comfortably, a heavy gale, | 
which lasted, as I said, for forty-eight hours. | 


| 
| 
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Vixen and the Panther. 


ORSE-FLESH as an article of diet | 
N is not in high repute in 
this part of the world. 
The panther, however, has 
no deep-seated prejudice 
against it; but probably 
there are few panthers in 
a generation that could 
place their paws on their 
hearts and declare that 
they had had an opportu- 
nity to indulge their fond- 
‘ ness for such diet. 
In the little Aroostook 
camp where I worked the 
= winter I was sixteen years 
old there arrived an unusual kind of visitor. 
It was nothing less than a fine colt. Now 
it is seldom such a thing happens in camp, for a 
mare who is to be a mother is generally left at 











home in snugger quarters than the camp affords. 





The mother of this unlooked-for visitor was 
a bay mare called Vixen. She had fine intelli- 
gence and great working qualities, but she was 
bad-tempered to all but her master, who thought 
the world of her. Just now she was in a worse 
temper than usual, for she thought her foal 
ought to be in more civilized quarters than those 
of the camp stables. 

The mare and her baby, however, were cared 
for with a solicitude that should have softened 
her heart. It was spring weather, warm in the 
sun at midday, and besides the roomy corner of 
the stable which had been fitted up for my lady’s 
accommodation, the men had built her a wide 
pen in the yard, on the south side of the stable 
wall, where she could sun her offspring at all 
convenient seasons. The snow was trampled 
down hard in this enclosure, and then liberally 
spread with straw; and altogether Vixen had 
very little to complain of. 

One day, in the early afternoon, when the men 
had gone far off to their chopping, the cook and 
I found ourselves alone in camp. 

A week or so before this I had had the 
misfortune to sink my axe deep into my left foot. 
The cut was a bad one, and since the accident I 





had not been able to walk a step. But this 
particular day was unusually warm and sunny, | 


COMPANION. 


my attention. Glancing toward the camp, my 
eye caught a glimpse of a lank, tawny creature 
stealthily creeping between the trees on the other 
edge of the clearing. His belly dragged the 
snow, so low did he crouch. He had not seen 
me, and he took the utmost pains to escape 
observation. He was eying Vixen and her foal 
over the low fence of their pen, and was deciding 
on the tactics best calculated to give him colt for 
supper. 

He crept slowly round the clearing, unobserved, 


as he thought, till he had the stable between | 


himself and the pen ; then he left his cover. But 
he had underrated Vixen’s keenness. Her eye 
had been upon him from the first, and the 
moment he disappeared from her view she set 
up an excited whinny, which was intended to 
summon help from the camp. She did not like 
the looks of the stranger, and she was uneasy as 
soon as her eye was no longer upon him. 

The cook heard her call. He ran to the door 


and took a glance toward the pen. The mare | 


looked all right, the colt was prancing about 
merrily, and there was no sign of danger or 


| trouble that he could see; but before he could go 


back to his work I shouted to him and told him 
what was the matter. 


Without waiting for more than a glimpse of | 


the panther, the cook started on the run for the 


chopping where the men were at work. I knew 
he had gone for his gun, the only one in camp, 


which Jean Batiste had taken with him after 
dinner. I had to stay there, helpless, on my 
log. 

Seeing no help come from the camp, Vixen 
took her colt to the middle of the pen, and stood 


with it right under her nose, while she kept a | 


ceaseless watch on all sides. The colt seemed to 
realize, from its mother’s alarm, that there was 
danger astir, and huddled itself apprehensively 
together. It followed its mother’s every motion, 
remaining close by her head. 

Presently round the corner of the stable crept 
the panther, a tawny shadow, flat on the snow. 
The moment he saw through the openings of 
the fence that the eye of the mare was upon 


| him, he bounded to the top of the fence and 


MEK 


VIXEN’S ATTACK. 


made one bold spring for his prey; but the 
mare was no less lightning-swift than himself. 
At the first glimpse of him she had whirled so 
that her heels were toward the enemy, and had 
waited in a crouching attitude that one might 
have taken to indicate the extreme of terror. 
As the panther sprang, her iron heels met him 
with a thud that forced out of him an involun- 


tary snarling gasp, and he fell against the | 


pen fence. In an instant he flashed over the 
fence and lay down in the snow to recover his 
breath. 

After a short rest the panther, deciding to try 
a new mode of attack, leaped over the fence just 
out of reach of Vixen’s heels, and darted straight 
across the pen ; then swifter almost than thought, 
he doubled and sprang at the colt; but quick as 
he was, the mare’s heels were there to meet him, 
and he was knocked in a heap against the fence. 
He didn’t wait for another such greeting, but 
slipped over and lay down again on the snow in 
his old place at the corner of the stable. 

Instead of making another direct attack, the 
panther next rose to the fence and thence sprang 
to the roof of the stable, where he crouched 
down and snarled fiercely. 


The colt was still the object of his heart’s | 
| with a white flag, soon afterward moved unmo- 


desire. The moment he mounted to the roof 
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| omnipresent faculty of a horse’s heels. It was 
upon this rock that his scheme went to pieces. 

As he sprang from his vantage-ground, the 
impetus of his attack was tremendous and almost 
irresistible. Vixen almost stood on her head, 
and her heels met him fair in the stomach, so 
that he shrieked under the blow; but the mere 
momentum of his leap overcame the resistance 
of Vixen’s hoofs to the extent that he reached 
her back, and bore the brave mare to the ground 
with his descending force. She nimbly recov- 
ered herself, however, and shook him off, and 
by this time the cook came running toward the 
pen with his gun cocked, expecting to see the 
panther at her throat. But no; there was little 
fight left in him. He looked very sick as he 
tried to crawl] out of the pen, and the cook was 
on the point of finishing him with a charge of 
buckshot, but Vixen intervened. 
| Leaving her colt, she darted forward and tore 
his neck fiercely with her powerful teeth. The 
beast rolled over on his back, screaming madly ; 
and as Vixen trampled him down with her front 
hoofs, he doubled and sank his claws into her 
neck and shoulders, 

There for a moment he snarled and clawed, 
while the brave mare’s neck streamed with blood, 
and the cook sought a chance for a shot. But 
Vixen’s plungings gave him no opportunity. It 
was plain to the cook that the mare would kill 
her adversary in a minute or two more, but he 
dreaded lest meanwhile she should be seriously 
injured. 

With some misgivings as to the reception he 
might have from Vixen herself, though he was 
going to her assistance, he dropped his gun, 
drew his long knife and jumped into the pen. 
As an opportunity showed itself he drove the 
knife with all his force straight through the 
| beast’s backbone, dividing the spine. And the 
lank carcass straightened out on the snow. 
| The brave mare stood over her fallen adversary 
and whinnied triumphantly; and she made it 
plain to the cook that she appreciated his assist- 
ance. Then the cook got water in his dish-pan 
| and washed her wounds. The dressing of them 
| he left for her master to see to on his return; 
‘but ever afterward Vixen was as gentle to the 
cook as toward her owner, though with the 
rest of mankind she would have naught to do. 


C. G. D. RoBERTs. 
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Killed at Resaca. 


OUBTLESS the heroine—she appears in 

[) the sequel—of the following story was 

merely a silly girl, with an exaggerated 
opinion of her own power of judgment and an 
idea of the “pomp and glory” of war not in 
accordance with the facts; but when one sits 
in judgment on the conduct of a brave and true 
man, under circumstances in which personal 
experience is inherently impossible, even without 
the terrible consequences of the present instance, 
a harsher name than presumption is deserved. 
Mr. Ambrose Bierce, in a volume of exceedingly 
vivid war stories, tells the tale. 

“The best soldier on our staff was Lieutenant 
Brayle, and as he was commonly in full uniform, 
especially in action, when most officers are 
content to be less flamboyantly attired, he was a 
very striking and conspicuous figure. We liked 
him as much as we admired him, although we 
observed that he had one objectionable and 
unsoldierly quality—he was vain of his courage. 
Whatever the circumstances, he never took cover, 
while men older in service and years, higher in 
rank and of unquestionable intrepidity, were 
loyally, and with a better wisdom, preserving 

| behind the crest of a hill lives infinitely precious 
to their country. 

| “The end came at Resaca. Our forces formed 
| a semicircle, the enemy’s fortified line being the 
chord of the are. The general and his staff were 
at the right extreme of the arc, when, at a 
momentary break in the firing, Brayle was sent 
with a message to the officer in command at the 
extreme left. Instead of taking the longer line 
through the woods and among the men, as was 
| obviously indicated, to every one’s amazement 
he cantered into the open field, paralle) to the 
enemy at a distance of about two hundred yards, 
| Instantly the entire fortified line was in a 
crackling conflagration ; our forces sent back an 
answering fire. 

“In the middle of the storm-swept space, equally 
doomed by friend and foe, Brayle—his horse lay 
at some little distance—stood motionless, with 
his face toward the enemy. He would not go 
back ; he could not go forward, for at that point 
was a deep gully, of which, of course, he had 
been in ignorance. But for some unscrutable 
| reason—it could not be that he had lost his head 
| —he did not avail himself of its shelter. Death 
did not keep him long waiting. 

“Four stretcher-bearers, following a sergeant 








and as I had been shut up in camp some time and | Vixen had withdrawn to the farther edge of | lested into thefield. Several Confederate officers 
was eager for a breath of fresh air, the cook | the pen, and now she stood hunched together, | came out to meet them, and beyond the hostile 
early in the afternoon took me up in his arms | with her head turned backward, so as to let no| works a generous enemy honored the fallen dead 


and carried me to the edge of the clearing, ten or | 
fifteen rods away. Here I could sit on a big log | 


movement of her foe escape her eye. 


| with fifes and a muffled drum. 
From his superior height the panther fancied | 


“In the breast pocket of the dead man was a 


in the sun, with the thick woods at my back to | that he could escape her heels and reach the letter that contained these words: ‘Mr. Winter 


shelter me from the wind. 


mare’s back. Then the battle would be his, and 


has been telling me that at some battle in 


I was sitting there very still, enjoying the | afterward he could see to the colt at leisure. It | Virginia you were seen crouching behind a tree. 
warm sun and the clear air after my irksome | was well devised, but this was his first attempt | 1 could bear to hear of my soldier-lover’s death, 
confinement, when some slight sound attracted | to dine upon horse-flesh, and he knew not the | but not of his cowardice!’ ” 
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Current Topics. 


It is a joyous and comforting reflection that 
“the late war’ no longer means an internecine 
strife between members of our common country. 

“The men behind the guns did it.” 
Not all of it. The men behind the men behind 
the guns, that is, the mass of the American 
people, with their aid, sympathy, prayers, did 
the rest. 


Since the Methodist Episcopal Church was 
organized, in 1784, it has had forty-four bishops. 
Twenty-six of these have died, their average age 
being more than sixty-seven years. The average 
age of the eighteen surviving bishops is more 
than sixty-five years. It would be quite possible 
to base upon this one fact of longevity an argu- 
ment that in elevating these men the church 
chose wisely. Weak men break down under 
responsibility, but to strong men, who have 
learned how to work and forgotten how to worry, 
it is the very breath of life. 

The class of ninety-nine, in school and 
college the world over, now enters on the final 
stage of its course. How brief and pleasant in 
recollection the closing year of the momentous 
series will be! Senior dignity and privilege, 
how enjoyable and enviable! A graduating 
year is opportunity as well as privilege. ‘“Redeem- 
ing the time,’’ a poor record may be atoned for, a 
new average established. Those who have done 
well can do better. All can demonstrate the 
truth that preparation is not a matter of fits and 
starts, but steady endeavor, courage, hope. 

Koch's theory that mosquitoes are the 
agents in the spread of malaria is not a new 
doctrine, but has been taught for many years by 
Italian and East Indian physicians. In the 
Roman Campagna it has long been known that 
one might live there with comparative safety by 
sleeping in the upper stories of the houses, 
where mosquitoes and gnats seldom come. 
English physicians in India have discovered 
the germ of malaria in the body of the mosquito, 
and have seen the disease occur in people after 
they had been bitten by numbers of these germ- 
infested insects. There are probably other ways 
of getting malaria, but undoubtedly a mosquito- 
net is one indispensable means of protection in a 
malarious district where the pests usually abound. 

Shall a diploma or academic degree be 
given for proficiency in the science and art of 
agriculture? This question is being considered 
in all seriousness by the ancient English Univer- 
sity of Cambridge. As farmers cannot be made 
by the use of libraries and laboratories alone, it 
is understood that a degree would be conditioned 
on a certain term of residence and actual practice 
on a farm. In America agricultural colleges, 
with mode! farms, have long been in operation ; 
and although still under challenge in some 
educational circles, they are doubtless contribut- 
ing to raise the standard and dignity of the 
farmer’s life, and to put the most important of 
all branches of productive industry on a basis of 
intelligence and self-respect, with a reasonable 
promise of increasing profits through improving 
processes. 


Of the several causes of fear, that of 
thunder and lightning is said by President 
Stanley Hall to be the most common, because of 
the supposed helplessness of humanity to avert 
or neutralize a stroke of lightning. Yet this is 
not always the case. During the Civil War 
Col. Rutherford B. Hayes and a little squad of 
men were reconnvitering in the mountains of 
West Virginia, when a severe thunder-storm 
broke over them, and they took shelter under a 
clump of trees. With a single bolt, five of the 
men fell senseless, and were mourned by their 
companions as dead. Colonel Hayes detailed two 
men to each of the unconscious soldiers, and him- 
self demonstrated the methads used in resuscitat- 
ing the drowned. After ten minutes of ineffectual 
effort, the soldiers declared it folly to try longer ; 
the men were dead. The colonel ordered no 
relaxing of the work. In twenty minutes two 
of the men showed signs of life; in forty minutes 
two others, and after an hour and a half the 
breath of the fifth came with a faint flutter, and 
all were saved. “Make a point of telling this 
experience,” President Hayes used to say; “it 
may save other lives.” In view of the severe 
thunder-storms of the present season, the Com- 
panion tells it again. 

An ordinance to punish the use of profane 
and indecent language, lately passed by the city 
council of New York, has since been defeated 
by the aldermen, who might take a lesson in the 
guardianship of public morals from their juniors. 
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When the Rev. A. T. Porter established the 
great industrial school at Charleston, South 
Carolina, he. told the boys that whoever wrote 
or drew anything improper on the walls needed 
cleansing, and that the others must take him to 
the pump and wash him well, after which he 
would be expelled. In the presence of William 
Cullen Bryant, seven years later, Doctor Porter 
asked the boys if they had ever exerted their 
privilege. They laughingly replied that they 
had, three times, but the culprits had begged so 
hard to stay in the school, and promised so 
solemnly not to offend again, that they had not 
been reported. A pity that some of the three 
thousand boys educated to such purity by Doctor 
Porter do not serve upon Northern boards of 
aldermen ! 


on 
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HIS FUTURE SELF. 
Youth what man’s age is like to be doth show; 
We may our ends by our beginnings oa 
ham. 
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Growth of Outlawry. 


HE recent attack on a railway train in 
Texas, by a gang of six armed men, is one 
among other signs that America, like many 

an older country, is capable of producing its own 
banditti. « 

In several of our cities—as a few days ago in 
London—companies of reckless youths have 
given to quiet citizens much alarm, and have 
caused the police a deal of hard, rough work. 
Birds of this feather easily discover each other ; 
and there is doubtless a tendency in the criminal 
class to comradeship and codperative enterprise. 

Various causes are at work to produce out- 
lawry and hoodlumism, and not alone among 
the degraded poor. Not neglected children only, 
but the miseducated and ill-disciplined, contribute 
recruits to the army of evil. It is thought that 
the tolerated lawlessness of a few college students 
is emulated by lads-who never enter college 
halls; that corrupt journalism and rotten litera- 
ture work like poison on thoughtless minds ; that 
the lax administration of the laws; the mis- 
anthropy which broods on social wrongs; and 
perhaps more than all else, the wide-spread dis- 
respect for honest, thorough work ; the aversion 
to it; and the lack of training necessary to 
success in any form of industry, are creating a 
class which lives by preying upon society. 

Bandits are not all men of violence. Many of 
them know that craft is less dangerous, because 
less offensive, than brutal robbery. Yet all 
combinations for plunder, whether in defiance of 
law, by evasion of it, or even by the abuse of it, 
are of the same bad quality. They alike expose 
property and person to outrage and depredation. 
Civilized society, acting in self-defence, while 
dealing sternly with the evil which shows itself 
above ground, must also dig up the poisonous 
root. 
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Ambassadors Abroad. 


F Americans are to take a more active part in 
the diplomacy of European countries than 
they have done in the past, they may find it 

necessary to place their foreign embassies on a 
higher level of expense and dignity. One change 
has been made in recent years which has not 
been expensive. This was the conversion of 
their leading diplomatic representatives abroad 
into ambassadors. There was an increase of 
dignity, but the salaries of the officials were not 
raised. 

Another departure from old-time methods will 
be more costly. This is the purchase of embassy 
houses in the principal capitals. 

When an American ambassador goes to London 
he has to hire an expensive house, the rental 
of which eats up the bulk of his salary. Mr. 
Bayard’s rental was about one-third, and 
Mr. Hays fully two-thirds, of the official salary. 
The ambassador has to live in proper style, to 
keep many liveried servants and to entertain 
guests constantly at his table. If his salary 
were multiplied by four it would not be large 
enough to enable him to meet his living ex- 
penses, 

If there were an embassy house owned and 
kept in repair at the expense of the United 
States government, the ambassador would be 
saved one of the largest entries in his account— 
that of rent. His salary would still be too small, 
but the private cost of his service for his 
government would be considerably reduced. He 
would also have a home awaiting him upon his 
arrival at his post, and not be forced to live at a 
hotel for weeks, and to spend the early part of 
his term in house-hunting. 

The American is the only great embassy in 
London which does not have a suitable residence 
attached to it. The ambassador sent from the 
United States must be a rich man, for otherwise 
he would be unable to live in the English capital 
upon his official salary. Only an ambassador 
with a large private fortune can make up the 
deficiency of income. He has to pay heavily 
for the privilege of representing his country 
abroad. 

The position is a highly honorable one, and 
wealthy men can always be found for it; but it 
ought to be practicabie for men of comparatively 
small fortunes to aspire to the coveted distinction 
and to accept the office. This would be in 








accordance with the best traditions of republican 
simplicity. 

European governments pay much larger 
salaries to their diplomatic representatives than 
American ambassadors receive. They provide 
houses for them, and make ample allowances for 
clerk hire and office expenses. The United 
States government deals very shabbily with its 
ministers and ambassadors, and the service in 
great capitals is consequently, and sometimes 
unwisely, recruited by men of wealth. 
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SCOPE OF MERCY. 
There is a wideness in God’s mercy 
Like the wideness of the sea. Pete 
acer. 
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The Regular Army. 


HE experience of the war shows the neces- 
sity of maintaining a larger regular army 
than we have had in the past. 

It is now of an indefinite size. Although it 
has been increased by the addition of many 
recruits, its actual fighting strength has not 
reached the sixty-one thousand men authorized 
by the act of Congress passed at the beginning 
of the war. By this act the army must, after 
the war is over, resume its former size of about 
twenty-eight thousand. A bill is sure to be 
introduced in Congress which will provide for 
the permanent maintenance of the standing army 
at a larger figure than that. 

A large regular army—even so large a one as 
sixty thousand men—is for many reasons an 
undesirable thing in the United States. Our 
national history and our public sentiment are 
opposed to standing armies. Our federal system 
argues the existence of but a small national force; 
a larger one might be regarded with suspicion 
by many people as a threat against the balance 
between the general government and the individ- 
ual states, or as a menace to labor organizations. 

However, new circumstances, not contemplated 
by the founders of the republic and not provided 
for in its traditions, have arisen. In order to 
sustain our new responsibility we must have a 
considerable force of troops always ready to be 
moved, with transports especially built to convey 
them instantly and comfortably. How large a 
force must it be? 

That is a question for statesmanship to answer. 
It cannot be within fifty thousand and be of -real 
value, and it is not likely that public sentiment 
would approve a larger standing force than one 
hundred thousand men. 
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Negotiating a Treaty of Peace. 


HE fifth article of the protocol between 
Spain and the United States, which was 
signed on August 12th, provided that each 
country should appoint not more than five com- 
missioners, who should meet at Paris, not later 
than October ist, to negotiate a treaty of peace. 
In selecting the American representatives upon 
this commission, President McKinley has chosen 
Secretary of State William R. Day ; two members 
of the United States Senate, Senator Cushman 
K. Davis, of Minnesota, and Senator William P. 
Frye, of Maine; and one man, Mr. Whitelaw 
Reid, of the New York Tribune, from private 
life. At the present writing the fifth and last 
member of the commission has not been named. 
The commissioners will act under instructions 
from the President which have not yet been 
formulated. It seems probable that Spain will 
try to introduce a number of minor questions 


into the negotiations, but the chief work of the | 
commission will be that which is indicated in | 


the third article of the protocol, namely, to 
“determine the control, disposition and govern- 
ment of the Philippines.’”” The treaty, when 
framed, must be submitted to the Spanish Cortes 
and to our own Senate for ratification; and 
pending the conclusion of the treaty, the United 
States will occupy and hold the city, bay and 
harbor of Manila. 
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Business Outlook. 


HERE are several reasons for expecting a 
period of more than usual business pros- 





perity. 

The farmers of the country stil] feel the good 
effect of last year’s large crops and high prices. 
They have paid off much of their indebtedness. 
Indeed, in some of the Western states the banks 
complain that borrowers are so few that they do 
not know what to do with their money. More. 
over, the harvest is bountiful and will yield a 
good return for the farmers’ toil. 

The iron and steel industries have long been 
regarded as a good measure of the condition of 
industry in general. For the first half of the 
present year, the product was the largest on 
record; and it was thoroughly taken up by the 
demands of trade. The stock on hand at the 
close of the period was less than at the beginning. 

Our foreign trade continues to show an enor- 
mous balance in our favor. A considerable part 
of the increase in exports is in our manufactures, 
which are finding new and profitable markets 
abroad, especially in China and Japan. 

The ending of the war with Spain tends to 
promote business. So long as it lasted it caused 
uneasiness and apprehension, and made business 
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men cautious regarding large operations. This 
is now at an end, and the feeling of general 
confidence which is more essential to business 
activity than any other single condition is fully 
restored. 
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A Holiday Schoolmaster. 


LITTLE Moravian village witnessed a 
curious sight a few weeks ago, when the 
school-teachers and children of the district 

marched in column to meet a young man of but 
twenty-four, arriving in a carriage loaded with 
fruit, candy and toys. The guest was Jan 
Szezepanik, the chief inventor of Austria, whose 
telelectroscope for seeing at great distances js 
one of the marvels of the age. 

Austria requires three years’ military service 
of her male subjects, schoolmasters excepted, 
and preferring to use the inventor in his labora- 
tory rather than in the field, the government 
advised Szcezepanik to become a schoolmaster 
again. Once in two months, therefore, he goes to 
his native village to teach the school for half a 
day. In describing the first session under these 
novel conditions, Mark Twain says in the Century 
Magazine 

Szezepanik put the sapless school-books aside, 
and led the children a holiday dance through 
the enchanted lands of science and invention, 
explaining some of the curious things he had 
contrived and the laws which governed their 
construction. After this there was play and a 
distribution of the gifts, and again more science, 
including the story of the invention of the tele- 
phone, an instrument which the children then saw 
and tested for the first time. Then school “let 
out,” the teacher Fan his certificate, all signed, 
stamped and taxed, and said good-by, driving off 
under a storm of au revoirs from the children, 
who will resume their customary sobrieties until! 
he comes again. 

“A college is Mark Hopkins on one end of a 
log and a student on the other,” Garfield once 
said of a famous educator; and for training her 
children in scientific methods and the love of 
invention, Austria seems to have stumbled humor- 
ously on the same theory. Spaces of time have 
no proportion in value. A half-day with one 
person is worth a cycle of another—an important 
fact for old and young to remember. 
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A Railway Incident. 


HE late Eugene Field. ‘the children’s poet,” 

as he is called, was a child-lover, through 

and through, with a special gift for fellow- 
ship with children. Many of his best poems were 
written for, and sometimes about, his own children 
and the children of his friends; nor did he ever 
fail to meet the taste and satisfy the expectations 
of his youtbful audience. 

One pleasant little incident related of bim in 
McClure’s Magazine, is that while travelling by 
rail he was recognized by a workingman, who 
had heard him lecture the night before. The 
man was accompanied by his wife and baby. 
Picking up the child, he brought it over to Mr. 
Field, and presenting it, said with an air of quiet 
respect: . 

“Now, little one, I want you to look at this 
gentleman. He is Mr. Field, and when you grow 
up you'll be glad to know that once upon a time 
he spoke to you.” 

Instead of merely bestowing the conventional 
kind word or compliment, to the father’s pleased 
astonishment Mr. Field held out his arms, took 
the baby from its bearer, and played with it and 
talked to it in his most charming manner for an 
hour or more, evidently enjoying the new 
acquaintanceship thoroughly himself, winning 
the cooing confidence of the baby, and of course 
delighting the proud parents to the uttermost. 

Still more characteristic is an anecdote of Mr. 





Field’s wedding-day. Never was a man more 
devoted to his wife; nevertheless, on the day 
| that made her his, he was guilty of keeping her 
| waiting for him at the church. The bridal party 
|had assembled, and were rapidly becoming 
| uneasy; at length, after an anxious delay, some 
one went out in search of the missing bridegroom. 

He was found on the street a short distance 
away, down on his knees in the mud, absorbed 
in settling a dispute between two small street 
arabs which had arisen over a game of marbles; 
listening with eager interest to the testimony 
vociferated at either ear by the belligerent parties 
and their friends, and trying to evolve a peaceful 
compromise out of a very lively quarrel. He was 
abruptly reminded that just then he had some- 
thing more important to attend to, and hastened 
penitently away to make his anxious bride Mrs. 
Field. 

Om OS 


Just Before Death. 


N the account of Mr. Gladstone’s death given 
in the London Telegraph it was stated that 
during the last two days, whenever he was 

delirious his broken sentences, even his muttered 
prayers, were spoken in French. It is probable 
that during his earliest childhood his nurse was 
French, and that she had taught him to pray in 
her language. 

It is a fact established by physicians that the 
mind, after a lingering illness, just before death, 
frequently goes back to its earliest experiences. 
The first impressions of life are the last to fade 
from the memory. Aged women who have long 
been grandmothers, when propped up on their 
death-beds to sign a will, have been known to 
write the maiden name, unused for half a century. 

The vicious old roisterer, Falstaff, in his dying 
hour “babbled o’ green fields;” and Napoleon 
went forth to meet the grim conqueror of all 
kings, not a poor prisoner surrounded by his 
jailers, but at the head of his armies—again 
young, dominant, victorious. 

Doctor Valmy, a surgeon in the Confederate 
army during the Civil War, once stated that it 
was not uncommon for men who died on the field 
from gunshot wounds, to forget the battle raging 
near them and in their thoughts to go back home. 
No matter how furious the passion of the fight 
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had been, the touch of death swept it away, and 
they muttered of ‘‘mother,” or some prayer which 
they had long ago learned trom her. None of us 
ean pieree the awful mystery of death; yet it 
sometimes seems as if the soul, going out again 
into the darkness, passed into the unknown from 
which it eame, and found at its exit the dear, 












said the young man, who had been treating the | 
doctor to a long account of a recent collection of 
poetry which he had edited. ‘I’ve used my best 
taste and judgment and research, and I feel) 
confident that nobody could have done the thing 

better or more thoroughly than I have. And 

what reward dol get? Harsh eriticisms for my | 





familiar faces and thoughts which wel d it 
here waiting to bid it Godspeed upon its journey. 
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A CLOSING SCENE. 


In marking out his career in his youth, Mr. 
Gladstone designed himself for the church. 
Cardinal Manning used to say, so a friend of the 
statesman and the ecclesiastic reports. “Glad- 
stone was nearer being a clergyman than I was. 
He was. I believe, as fit for it as I was unfit.” 

Events made him a Christian statesman, not a 
clergyman, but Mr. Gladstone certainly lived and 
moved and had his being in religiousness, and at 
no time was this more apparent than at the close 
of his long life. His serenity, his simple faith and 
his loving thought for others are illustrated by a 
pathetic incident of his last days. 

On the evening of the middle of February, 1898, 
when Mr. Gladstone left the Villa Thorenc, 
Cannes, to return to England, he knew as well as 
those about him did that be was going home to die. 

In spite of bis weakness and his physical 
sufferings. he was serene and cheerful in his 
bearing, and nothing was allowed to escape his 
lips that could add to the grief and anxiety of 
his friends and relations; but when he reached 
the outer porch of the house which had sheltered 
him during more than two months of pain and 
sorrow, he turned round and faced it. 

His eye lighted up once more as it swept 
over the faces of his friends, from the owner of 
the sumptuous mansion down to the humblest 
of the domestics who had waited upon him; and 
then. as if moved by an inspiration he could not 
resist, he reverently uncovered his head, and in a 
low, solemn voice, prayed to God that the house 
and all in it might be blessed of Him, while 
be rendered up his heartfelt thanks to the 
Almighty for all the love and kindness that had 
been lavished upon him while he dwelt within its 
walls. When he ceased speaking, every eye but 
his own was running over with tears. 
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GOSSIP FROM A “DIARY.” 


Some one, blaming a little girl for her extrava- 
gance, said: “You should not burn the candle at 
both ends.” “Why, is not that the way to make 
both ends meet?” retorted the child. 

The Hon. Sir M. Grant Duff, who noted down 
this repartee in his “Diary,” mentions also the 
following good riddle: ‘When the day breaks, 
what becomes of the pieces?” “They go into 
mourning.” The following are among the items 
of pleasant gossip to be found in the “Diary :” 

An English peer coming out of the House of 
Lords. met Disraeli for the first time since he 
became Lord Beaconsfield. 

“How do you like this place?” asked the peer. 

“Well,” was the reply, “I feel that I am dead, 
but in the Elysian fields! ’ 

At a meeting in Exeter Hall Bishop Wilberforce 
spoke eloquently, and at the close of his address 
the people began to go away. A gentleman, who 
according to the programme was to speak, said to 
the bishop: 

“IT need not speak. I hardly think they expect 
“To be sure they do,” retorted the prelate; 
“don’t you see they are all going?” 

An English duke, while being shown the col- 
lection of birds in a museum, asked the name of 
one of them. 

“That’s a howl,” said the attendant. 

“A what?” exclaimed the duke. 

“A howl,” repeated the man, with even more 
distinctness, whereupon a bystander, seeing the 
cause of the duke’s mystification, said, “Your 
Royal ’Ighness, ’e says hit’s a howl.” 
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BILLY. 


Sydney Smith “was very happy in his country 
life, and his children caught his spirit of delight 
over common things. They loved animals, and 
spent long hours in training them. One little 
beast, a baby donkey, became, under their 
tuition, perhaps the most accomplished of his 
species, and unconsciously gave rise to a quat- 
rain which now belongs to the fame of Sydney 
Smith. The donkey was a well-educated chap; 
he would walk up-stairs, follow the family in their 
rambles like a dog, and when they entered his 
meadow run to meet them with ears down and tail 
erect, braying joyously. 

One day when Billy’s head was crowned with 
flowers, and he was being trained with a hand- 
kerchief for a bridle, Mr. Jeffrey unexpectedly 
arrived. He joined in the sport, and to the chil- 
dren’s infinite delight, mounted Billy. 

Thus he was proceeding in triumph, when 
Sydney Smith and his wife, with three friends, 
returned from a walk and took in the festal 
Scene. The great man advanced with extended 
hands and greeted his old friend in an impromptu 
which has become familiar to the reading world: 


Witty as Horatius Flaccus, 

As great a Jacobin as Gracchus. 
Short, though not as fat as Bacchus, 
Seated on a littie jackass! 
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PROBABLY NOT. 


It was said of Oliver Wendell Holmes that 
Some of his best jokes were made at times when 
there was nobody to appreciate them save a 
chance listener. 

One such fortunate listener tells of a reply 
which she, sitting in a street-ear, heard Doctor 
Holmes make to a complaining writer of little 
wit and less talent. 

“I've worked with all my heart on that book,” 
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i of a few popular poets, and a paltry | 
bundred dollars! ” 

“A bundred dollars!” echoed the Autocrat of 
the Breakfast Table, wearily. “Why, I wouldn't | 
have written that book for a thousand dollars, | 
I’m sure.” 

The collector of poetry smiled with gratifi-| 
cation, but the listener turned to regard a passing 
dray, lest her face should betray her. 


POLITICS AND BUSINESS. 


America is sometimes called by unfriendly | 
Europeans, “The country of the Barnums,” on 
account of the gift which our people are supposcd | 
to have in the art of advertising, but it is doubtful | 
if any of us are more adroit in this respect than 
certain Frenchmen are. Witness, for instance, | 
the following announcement, which was recently | 
published in the papers and in handbill form in 
Paris: | 

GENERAL ELECTION. 


Ps oe electors of the —th arondissement, city 
of Paris. 
The undersigned ge the Battering 

desire of many of his fellow-citizens that he shoul 
represent this arondissement in the Chamber of 
Deputies. Always proud to feel himself in accord 
with his fellow-citizens. he is convinced that he 
would represent them faithfully, and* that his 
nomination would be equivalent to an election. 
Fully appreciating this fact, and thanking the 
citizens of the —th arondissement for their confi- 
dence so generously bestowed, he begs leave, 
nevertheless, to announce that the great increase 
in his business as a dealer in hats, at No. 79 Rue de 
Marseilles, fully occupies his time and attention, 
and that his service to the public at this well- 
known establishment will unfortunately prevent 
him from-accepting the responsibilities of a 


deputy. 

Tn short, instead of putting himself at the head 
of the people, he claims the privilege of putting 
his products upon their heads. 


MISLEADING. 


A telegraph clerk has caused some merriment 
in the Southern General Assembly of Presbyte- | 
rians at New Orleans. The body received a tele- 
gram from the Cumberland Assembly, then in 
session. 


“See Acts 

After the message had been read some member 
asked what the text was, and the clerk proceeded 
to find and deliver it: 

“And the high priest Ananias commanded them 
that stood by him to smite him on the mouth.” 

An exclamation of surprise and then a roar of | 
laughter wept through the house. What could 
the Cumberland brethren mean? The following 
verse suggested itself as a sharp retort: 

“God shall smite thee, thou whited wall.” 

But the ae was general that the tele- 
graph operator had e a mistake, and the | 
clerk of the assembly was directed to inquire | 
what text the other assembly had intended to) 
quote. 

The operator, however, had made no verbal 
blunder. He had simply failed to put in punctua- 
tion marks. Acts 20: 32 reads: 

“And now, brethren, I commend you to God, 
and to the word of his grace, which is able to 
build you up, and to give you an inheritance 
among all them which are sanctified.” 
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TRAVELLING COMPANIONS. 


Travellers often prove by their experiences that 
under certain conditions all men are equal. A 
German banker, travelling by rail in a first-class 
carriage toward Vienna, had as a fellow-traveller 
at one of the intermediate stations an old gentle- 
man, who entered into conversation and proved 
very pleasant. 


The banker got out before his companion, and 
as he did so asked the gentleman how far he was 
going. The gentleman replied, “To Vienna.” 

“I have a daughter very well married there,” 
said the banker. “I should like to give you a 
note of introduction to her.” 

ve also a daughter very well married | 
there,” said the other. 

“Would it be too gest a liberty to ask the 
name?” inquired the banker. 

“My daughter,” the gentleman answered, ‘‘is 
married to the Emperor of Austria.” It was the 
old king of Bavaria. 





BRIBING SPURGEON. 


The recent Autobiography of the late Rev. 
Charles H. Spurgeon contains an account of what 
may be termed an early business venture, and its 
influence on his character. 


Spurgeon was brought - on Watts’s hymns; 
but not altogether willing i His grandmother 
coaxed him with money to learn them. At first 
she gave him a penny, but when she saw how 
easily it was earned, the old lady reduced the 

rize to a halfpenny and then to a farthing. 

here is no telling how low the amount per hymn 
= have fallen,but just at this time his grand- 
ather made a discovery which seemed more 
desirable to Spurgeon. 

He discovered that his house was overrun witb 
rats, and offered his grandson a shilling a dozen. 
for all he could kill. 

The occupation of rat-killing gave him more 
money than learning hymns. “But,” Mr. Spurgeon 
characteristically says, “I know which employ- 
ment has been the more permanently profitable to 
me.” 


A CHINESE PERMUTATION. 


A story which, if not true, is not badly told, 
appears in the Boston Transcript, to the effect 
that while the bark Cape City was at Hong- 
kong a Chinaman was engaged to paint the 
necessary name on each bow. 

He produced on one bow the legend “‘Capecity,” 
without a space between the two words. Then 
he noted that the “y"” was nearest to the ship’s 
stern, and remembering this faet, he afforded an 
excellent example of how severely logical his 
race can be; for in a little while he had painted 
on the other bow the striking rmutation, 
“Yticepac,” to his own delight and the crew's 
amazement. . 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





Burnett’s Vanilla Extract is invariably acknowl. | 
edged the purest and best. [Ade. 
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A Telegraph Operator’s 
work is pleasant, pays good w by 
and leads to the highest positions. We 
teach it quickly and start our 
graduatesin ilroad or Com- 
mercial service. Crops are 
good, Railroads are very busy, 
operators are in great demand. 






Telegraphy, Janesville, Wis. 


COWLES’ ART SCHOOL 


16th year opens October Ist. Full Courses in all 
the various branches of Art Study. 


in Scholarships. Free access to the Museum 
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of Fine Arts. Segin at any time. For circulars address An igi n atch 
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send you this cape by express High grade, but not high price. 
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express ‘ An Elgin Watch always has 
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THIS CAPE _ 
latest style for Fall and 
Winter, made of Black or 
Blue a!!-wool genuine Clay- 
> ton Beaver Cloth, 28 inches 

long, very full sweep. 12 
inch upper cape and large storm collar, beautifully 
edged with fine Black Baltic , trimmed with one row 
wide and two rows narrow Mohair braid. This garment 
is fine tailor-made throughout and equal to capes that 
sell at more than double our price. rite for our free Cloak 
Catalogue of everything in women’s and children’s wear. | 
Address SEARS, ROEBUCK & ©O. (Inc.), CHICAGO, ILL. | 


ameras, 
35 to 550. 


We make everything in the photographic line and only the best. 
Our ‘‘ Bo-Peep B’’ Camera 


it is fitted with a Bausch 
& Lomb DOUBLE valve 
Onicum Shutter and our 
own improved rectilinear 
lens, single swing back, 
rising and falling front. 
and_ carries three plate 
holders. it is made a 
thoroughly seasoned ma- 
hogany throughout — not 
of common white wood. 


Price $16 Complete. 

Catalogue sent free if you mention Fouth’s Companion. 

MANHATTAN OPTICAL CO. of New York. 
E ti $ ik NJ. 
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We bespeak for this Biscuit a sim. 


ilar popularity as that gained 
The by our famous “ Butter 
New Thin’’ Wafer. . 
YOUR GROCER 
Health can get them from any branch 
of the Nationa! Biscuit Co. 


. . 
Biscuit oa For Free Sample Address, 


SNELL BAKERY, 
NATIONAL BISCUIT CO., New Bedford, Mass. 
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Those who think that 
imported soaps must be the best, 
do not know that the materials 
2 for Ivory Soap are the finest 
to be found anywhere. The vegetable oil of which 
® Ivory Soap is made is imported, almost in ship loads, 
% from the other side of the world. 
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s WARNING.—There are many white soaps, each represented to be 
‘ ** just as good as the ‘Ivory’;” they ARE NOT, but like all counterfeits, 
lack the peculiar and remarkable qualities of the genuine. Ask for 
» \ “Ivory” Soap and insist upon getting it. 


Copyright, 1807, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati. 
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HE origin of the words of the patriotic 
hymn, “America,” has been somewhat 
recently celebrated by an anniversary. 
The air, as is well known, is that of the 
national anthem of England, “God Save the 

vg.” As such it has been in use, in one form 
and another, since the middle of the last century. 

In 1882 Dr. S. F. Smith came upon it in a “book of 
German music,” and on the spur of the moment, as it 
appears, wrote for it the hymn “America.” This was 
in Andover, Mass., in February, 1832. The hymn was 
first sung publicly at a children’s celebration at the 
Park Street Church, Boston, on July 4th of that year. 

“If I had anticipated the future of it, doubtless I 
should have taken more pains with it,” wrote Doctor 
Smith, in 1872. “Such as it is, I am glad to have con- 
tributed this mite to the cause of American freedom. 








My country, ’tis of thee, 
Sweet land of liberty, 
Of thee I sing; 
Land where my fathers died, 
Land of the pilgrims’ pride, 
From every mountain-side, 
Let freedom ring. 
My native country, thee, 
Land of the noble, free, 
Thy name IL love; 
Llove thy rocks and rills. 
Thy woods and templed hills,— 


My heart with rapture thrills, 


! 
ike that above. 
Let music swell the breeze, 
And ring from all the trees 
Sweet freedom’s song ; 
Let mortal tongues awake, 
Let all that breathe partake, 
Let rocks their silence break, 
The sound prolong. 
Our fathers’ God, to Thee, 
Author of liberty, 
To Thee we sing; 
Long may our land be bright 
With freedom’s holy light,— 
Protect us by Thy might, 
Great God, our King. 
SAMUEL FRANCIS SMITH. 


The First Cruise. 


BOUT the middle of June the 
fishing-tleet on George’s Banks 
noticed a small schooner-yacht 
approaching their grounds. To 
the southward, on the outskirts 

of the bank, was a Portuguese schooner 

!) from Provincetown. As the swarthy men 

upon its decks bent over the rail attending 
to their fishing-lines, they began to jeer at the 
approaching craft—it looked so small, so trim 
and so unseaworthy ! 

When about two cable-lengths away, the little 
stranger came into the wind, dropped her jibs, 
and at once a manned boat left her side. The 
fishermen began to make comments. upon the 
flag that flew at her main, It had a blue back- 
ground, in which there was an arch of thirteen 
white stars. Under this areh, in the middle of 
the flag, was a white Maltese cross, in whose 
centre was a plain red cross. That was not a 
common yachtsman’s signal! What did it mean? 
It was therefore with more than ordinary curi- 
osity that the man at the stern of the tender was 
greeted when he approached the gurried sides of 
the big fisherman. 

He was a tall, athletic, brawny man who lightly 
stepped aboard. Hiseyes expressed good nature 
and kindliness. In his left hand he held two 
parcels. With the right he gave each fisherman 
as he greeted him a grasp that he could feel at 
least ten minutes after. 

“What do you want?” was the natural ques- 
tion, asked by the skipper of the fisherman. 
He could not imagine that a little craft like the 
one before him could be out on George’s unless it 
had lost its course. 

“IT want to give, not to get,’”’ was the hearty 
answer. “What do you want? Are any of 
your men sick? I have medicines and some 
knowledge of their use. If you want books to 
read, I have a library on board my yacht that I 
shall be glad to send to you. Here are two 
comfort-bags. Who wants them? I hope you 
are having good luck, boys.’ 

Two men only spoke for the comfort-bags. 
They immediately began to examine them with 
great curiosity. In them they found needles and 
thread and worsted, mittens and warm socks, 
court-plaster and scissors, and a little book. 
The book was hastily opened. It was a Portu- 
guese Testament—the first one they had ever 
seen. 

As one of the men eagerly turned the pages 
and read his native language, tears ran down his 
wind-scarred face. Leaving the lines, his mates 
crowded around, and each man talked more 
excitedly than the other. At last the men 
in a body approached the stranger, and asked 
eagerly for comfort-bags; but above all, each 
man wanted a copy of the book. 

“Tf the skipper will come aboard my schooner 
when you’re through for the day, I will see what 
T can do for you,” said the stranger; “but I 
must go now, There are several other vessels 
I want to visit before night, and the glass is 
dropping.” 

With another hearty hand-shake, and to the 
sound of a hoarse, foreign cheer he swung him- 
self over the side and was pulled to his little 
vessel. 

This was the first visit to a fisherman on our 
coast that the captain and chaplain of the Deep- 
Sea Mission schooner Pastime ever made. It 
was the first trip of the kind ever undertaken in 
American waters. On the same day, in leaving 
some old Gloucester friends of his on another 
vessel, after the chaplain had supplied them 
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with comfort-bags, reading matter, and had given 

the crew a suitable, homely talk, the whole 
| crowd camé aft, fired the only gun they possessed, 
| giving him a royal salute, and then added rousing 
| American cheers. The next day a gale arose 
and beat the frail mission boat back hundreds of 
miles, to its own harbor of refuge. 

Undramatic as this beginning is of what we 
hope will eventually prove to be an enlarged 
Christian enterprise, we may look forward in 
| the future to a fleet of two or three large mission 
schooners, whose duty will be to patrol all the 
fishing-ground, as well as our own coast, afford- 
ing rescue in storm, help in distress, cure in 
| sickness, and above all, spiritual food and stim- 
|ulus to men who for weeks and months are 
| tossed on treacherous seas, and live narrow, 
stinted lives, into which the uncertain influence 
of companionship with men of undisciplined 
moral natures is more likely to sow the seeds of 
evil than of good. 

Such an enterprise as this, born in poverty 
and fostered in devotion, is only another proof 
of the inherent energy of the religion of the 
Great Teacher. Everywhere it leads sincere 
men to give themselves to unselfish deeds; by 
its divine philosophy stimulating and purifying 
the moral forces that are slowly but surely 
regenerating the world. 





* 
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An Unwilling Adviser. 


“Public men,” said an English duke, “when 
under the responsibilities of office, rarely fulfil 
the professions promulgated in the freedom of 
opposition.” A story, told by the Waterbury 
American, confirms the duke’s remark, and also 
shows the tact of President Lincoln in making a 
would-be adviser so feel the burden of responsi- 
bility as to withdraw his advice. The story was 
told years ago by Mr. Dixon, of Rhode Island, a 
Republi congr n of promi in war 





days. 


It was when the war was still onl 
and many people at the North felt that a more 
vigorous policy was demanded. There had been 
a meeting of prominent Northern men, including 

overnors of Northern States. They passed reso- 
utions that the campaign should be more aggres- 
sive, and commissioned Mr. Dixon to call on Mr. 
Lincoln, tell him of the meeting, and read to him 
a record of its conclusions. 

Mr. Dixon said that he undertook the task with 
a good deal of satisfaction, and felt like a very 
large-sized man when he went 7 to the White 
House one evening to deliver himself of his 
mission. 

Mr. Lincoln listened in silence to what Mr. 
Dixon had to say, a silence which added not a little 
to the impressiveness of the latter’s eloquence, 
Ae ona Mr. Dixon was done, Mr. Lincoln said to 


im: 

“Dixon, you yy a good fellow, and I have 
always had a a one on of you. It is needless 
for me to add that what comes from those who 
sent you here is authoritative. The governors of 
the Northern States are the North. What they 
decide must be carried out. 

“Still, in justice to myself, you must remember 
that Abraham Lincoln’ is the President of the 
United States. Lp beg that the President of 
the United States does, right or wrong, will be the 
act of Abraham Lincoln, and Abraham Lincoln 
will by the people be held responsible for the 
President’s action. 

“But I have a proposition to make to you. Go 
home and think the matter over. Come to me 
to-morrow morning at nine o'clock, and I will 
promise to do anything that you then have deter- 
mined upon as right and proper. Good night.” 

Mr. Dixon left the ite House feeling even 
larger than when he entered it, assured that the 
President put a higher value upon his abilities 
than he had himself supposed. Dismissing this 
pleasant thought. he consulted with himself as to 
what should be done now that the Le cag | 
had fallen on him to decide the policy of the 
President of the United States. 

Many suggestions occurred to him, but one 
after another was dismissed as for some reason 
out of the question. When morning broke he had 
not determined upon the policy which he was to 
smpeee pen the President. He decided not to go 
to the ite House that morning. He did not go 
the next day, nor the next. 

Indeed, three weeks went by before he saw the 
President. Then it was at a reception at Secretary 
Seward’s, and Mr. Dixon tried to get by in the 
crowd without attracting special attention; but 
the long arm of the President shot out, seized 
and dragged him one side. 

“By the way, Dixon,” said Mr. Lincoln, “I 
believe I had an appointment with you one morn- 
ing about three weeks ago.” Mr. Dixon said he 
recalled something of the sort. “Where have you 
been all these weeks?” asked the President. 

“Here in Washington,” said Mr. Dixon; “but 
to tell the truth, Mr. President, I have decided 
never to keep that appointment.” 

“T thought you would not when I made it for 
you,” was Mr. Linco!n’s comment. 


half over, 
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Japanese Ways. 


A writer in the New York Commercial Advertiser 
recounts some amusing experiences of the pleas- 
ures and annoyances of life in Japan. 


ellers who settled down in Kyoto. They were 
not rich men, but in Kyoto they were able to have 
the best cook, the best table, fish and game from 
the near vicinity, a ’rikisha man to carry them 
about the town, and five additional servants. 


The service was not of a coarse and unpleasin 
character. From the cook to the waitress, a 
the attendants were exquisitely sensitive to 
forms of beauty. No matter how hungry the 
young men were, they had to wait for the 
ornamental part of the dinner to be completed. 
The butter and salt were never put on the table 
until their surfaces had been covered with a 
delicate kind of tracery. A regular table d’ hédte 
at a Japanese restaurant is a beautiful and dainty 
sight, although it is quite impossible to eat the 
food. One can at least enjoy a feast of the eyes. 

The Americans did not feel disposed to follow 
the example of their servants, who, while they 
bathed twice a day, never indulged in soap, for 
fear of discoloring the water. They did not care 
how many peor had used the water before 
them, provided it looked pure to the eye. : 

The strangers fell in comfortably with the 
funny little Japanese custom that, upon the 
leasing of a house, allows all the neighbors to 
exact-ten cents from the newcomers. They 
uncomplainingly paid ten cents to each of their 
neighbors, and installed themselves in the new 





The 
experiences happened to three American trav- | 
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| home; but they drew the line at some of the | an inch, and slit u 
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my haversack. A bullet then 
eustoms of the country. azed the back of my hand, just enough to make 

They could not come to see that six o’clock in | it bleed. 
the morning was as g atime as any other to; When I reached the river-bank, which was 
keep an engagement made for six o’clock of the | nearly perpendicular, a shot came from the 
evening before.. A silk merchant who had an bottom, about twenty feet below and a little to 
engagement at their house in the evening would | the left, which caused the wound I am supposed 
turn up placidly the next morning, surprised and | to have got, and was so curious that I was 
a little hurt at their expressions of impatience. paraded before the general. 

On the occasion of their departure from Kyoto, The bullet entered through the lid of my right 
these Americans had cause to remember this | ammunition-pouch, which was open, went into 
particular trait of Japanese character. All the | my right coat pocket, tore four holes in my shirt, 
servants in the house, the ’rikisha man, and two | made a surface wound two or three inches lon 
strange ones to help him, were told to be at the | on my left breast, and cathe out near my left 
house, ready to get the baggage, about twelve | shoulder, through my coat and ammunition-pouch 
hours before the train was to leave Yokohama. | braces. 

They came thirteen hours late, and found three In the afternoon I strolled over to the field 
very angry Americans. Of course it was very | hospital and got a piece of coomng on it, and it 
unreasonable—of the Americans! has never troubled me at all; in fact, it was a 

Another way in which the Japanese showed a | farce to put it in as a wound. It was done 
delightful contempt for time was in the paying of without my knowledge by the color-sergeant. 
long calls. They would come into the house with 
the utmost politeness, and seat themselves round 
the hibachi, and smoke long pipes for hours at a 
time. The Americans at first tried to entertain 
them, or at least to sit round the hibachi and 
smoke with them; but after awhile they would 
sprawl out on the floor with their books, or go off | 
on a ’rikisha ride, and when they returned the 
would byt likely find their polite and undisturbe 
visitors sitting by the hibachi, with the long pipes 
in their hands. 
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Threading a Needle at a Gallop. 


Writing about the amazing deeds of expert 
horseback-riders, the New York Sun quotes a 
story related by a military gentleman of Los 
| Angeles, California. He was talking about “a 
| Riffian irregular cavalryman.” 


“TI have seen Cossacks snatch a baby from its 
mother’s arms at full gallop, toss it into the air, 
eatch it, and repeat the performance,” said 
Captain Rathbone. “I once saw an Indian rider 
in-the far West spring from his pony’s bare back 
while the animal was moving at full gallop, pick 
up an arrow, and remount instantly in a standing 
posture. I have seen other performances all over 
the world, but for a neat, clever, clean-cut feat 
this Riffian exceeded them all, I think. 

“Several of us had been at Gibraltar, and found 
ourselves at a town on the Riffian coast. We 
were entertained by the Spanish commander, 
who did the honors finely. One morning we rode 
outside the town and reached a level stretch of 
sand, where there were a number of Riffian 
horsemen. 

“They were fine-looking fellows, with gleaming 
faces of bronze, white teeth, and attired in 
snow-white burnouses. They were mounted on 
small animals, slight but quick and wiry, of the 
thoroughbred Arab barb type. 

“We were amused some time by their charges 
and evolutions. They would throw their swords 
and matchlocks into the air, catching them by 
the hilts and stocks infallibly. Finally it was 
announced that something of unusual interest 
would be accomplished. 

“One of the men produced a needle and a piece 
of thread, ——r two or three feet in length. 
They were both handed around for inspection. 
I suppose the needle was a cambric one, and the 
thread fifty or sixty fine. When we had duly 
inspected both, one of the men signified that he 
would thread the needle. 

“He galloped his horse down the sand about 
four hundred yards or so. He finally wheeled 
his horse and remained stationary, facing us. 
The one who held the needle and thread waved 
them in his hand and rode toward the other. 
When he had covered about two-thirds of the 
distance, he halted and waved his hand to the 
farther one. Immediately the latter spurred his 
horse into a gallop, and came toward us at full 
speed. As he passed the other he took the needle 
and thread from his companion, bent over for a 
moment, and pulled up when he reached our 
party, holding the threaded needle triumphantly 
over his head.” 
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The Cathedral. 


Far from the crowds that toil and plod. 
Far from the paths that men have trod, 
ise up the granite gates of God. 


Nor wild bells wake the towers green, 
Nor voice invites; but hands unseen 
Lift from the doors their swaying screen. 


A faint sweet breath of incense fills 
The arching aisles, where musie thrills 
Thesolemn temple of the hills. 


Priestly and pure the pine-trees there 
Stand on the sacred altar-stair, 
And lift up holy hands of prayer, 


Chanting their soft antiphonies, 


That break with overflowing peace 
The sacramental silences, 


While “ Holy, holy,” in aceord, 
Rises and falls their sweet award, 
“Thy glory fills the earth, O Lord ;’ 
And soft within the sacred wall 
Their words of benediction fall,— 
“The peace of God be with you all,” 
MABEL EARLE. 
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Two Dogs. 


Army pets whose sterling worth is appreciated 
by their masters and their masters’ cronies are 
numberless, but dogs who rise to the position of 
“regimental pets,” who become part and parcel 
of the regiment at home and in action, and who 
receive official recognition, are comparatively few. 
Of this class are two canine soldiers, whose records 
are given in the English Illustrated Magazine: 


Bob was the regimental pet of the 2d Battalion 
Royal Berkshires, and a soldier dog to the back- | 
bone. He accompanied his regiment to Afghan- | 
istan, and went through, at the battle of Maiwand, | 
one of the most terrific day’s fighting that has 
been known during the past generation. 

Man after man was cut down, but Bob would 
not be denied his share in the ~~ He kept on 
running to the front, barking fiercely at the 
enemy, until at length a bullet laid him low. The 
wound was serious enough, as it tore nearly all 
the skin off his back, but he recovered, and once 
again accompanied his old corps into action. 

hen the regiment returned to England the 
next year, Bob received great honor at the hands 
of the queen, her majesty not only decorating him 
with the medal for the campaign, but tying it 
round his neck with her own hands when the 
regiment paraded before her at Osborne House. 

ike many another warrior, Bob did not live 
long to enjoy the blessings of peace. In a little 
more than a year he was run over and killed in 
the Isle of W . 

“Regimental Jack,” the Scots Guards’ dog, 
took part in the hottest fights in the Crimea. e 
became the pet of the Guards ina curious fashion. 

One cold winter’s night he was found by a 
sentry in St. James’s Palace Gardens. Some one 
had been brutally ill-treating him, and had ended 
by flinging him over the high wall. 

In befr ones the vas animal, the sentry -left 
his post, and this dereliction of duty being discov- 
ered, he was placed in the guard-room under 
arrest. The dog followed his protector, and on 
hearing the rivet the officer was so touched b: 
the dog’s gratitude that the prisoner was released, 
with the proverbial caution. 

Henceforth Jack’s fortunes were to be bound 
up with those of the Scots Guards. 

When the pogiment went to the Crimea, he very 
soon showed the stuff of which he was made. At 
Alma he saved the life of his protector, and after- 
ward carried a flask of brandy to the wounded. 

At Inkerman he was wounded in the right foot, 
after literally performing prodigies of valor. With 
his two-legged comrades he charged, and with 
tooth and nail went for his country's enemies. 

The amt over, the faithful animal went joyfully 
to find his protector. Find him he did, but it was 
among the slain, and Jack was disconsolate. 

When the regiment came home, the queen gra- 
ciously noticed Jack, and be was invested with a 
miniature Victoria Cross and the Crimean medals; 
but he pined away from sheer lack of interest in 
life, and one morning shortly afterward he was 
found beneath the snow, sleeping his last sleep. 
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Army End-Men. 


According to the war notes of Mr. John Fox, 
Jr., in Harper's Weekly, Kentucky volunteers 
had for some time a difficulty in getting their 
rations from Uncle Sam. The colonel fared like 
the privates and treated them as if they were 
sons of his, but this did not alter the fact that at 
first they almost starved. 


The boys kept up their spirits, however, and 
were even disposed to indulge in pleasantries at 
their beloved colonel’s expense, and one morning 
a company lined up before his tent, sang him a 
song, and told him how hungry they were. Then 
they told him they had a request to make, which 
they feared he might not grant. The colonel told 
them to make the request oO 

“Please, sir, have you a calendar?” asked a 
deep voice respectfully, at one end of the line. 

“A calendar?” repeated the colonel. ‘‘Why, 
certainly. Orderly— But what do you want with 
a calendar?” he asked, a bit mystified. 

“Please, sir,” said a squeak from the littlest 
man at the other end of the line, “we should like 
to eat the dates,” and thereupon the soldiers 
ran. 

Somehow the story of the dearth of food got 
abroad and proved a blessing. It touched the 
hearts of the mothers in blue-grass and _ bear- 
Eas and after that the boys had the fat of the 

and. 
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Original Order. 


When John Farmer was chosen by the governor 
of his state to command a regiment of minutemen 
at the time of Morgan’s raid, his sole qualifica- 
tions for office were common sense, endurance 
and perseverance. 


He was convinced of his duty, and when con- 
missioned, was told to get his troops in order and 
lead them down to the place where Morgan would 
provanly appear. This order he carried out in 

he following original manner: 

“Get into two strings in the road here, all 
looking the same way, and when we start out, 
want you to walk right clus together, and stick to 
yer gait until we get where we’re goin’ to; and 
when the battle begins, I want you to come right 
up in a bunch and stay there, and load and _fire 
until old John Morgan turns and runs. Now 
grab yer guns, powder, shot and other fixin’s, 
and we'll go after Morgan.” 


~ 
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*¢ Bullet-Proof.’’ 


Corporal Laurie, of the Seaforth Highlanders, 
seems to have one of those “charmed lives” of 
which we read in old romances. The Scotsman 
prints part of a letter written by him to his sister 
after the battle of the Atbara: ; 


I 7 gy you have seen me reported as slightly 
wounded, and pictured me as an interesting 
invalid. Well, I was struck, but the effect was 
so small that I have often been worse hurt ina 
football match. But during the rest of the day, 
and for some days afterward, I was an object of 
interest. 

I have been questioned by almost every man 
and officer in the battalion, referred to as the 
“bullet-proof man,” and asked if I would mind 
letting a section fire a few rounds at me to see if 
they could do me any harm. The fact is that I 
got most of the corners of my clothing shot off, 
while personally I was uninjured. 

Before I entered the zareba I was not struck, 
| but soon afterward a bullet took off the toe of my 
| left shoe without hitting my foot, the shoe being 
| a size too big for easy marching and sleeping at 
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A Lesson For All. 


The world is full of people who never learn the 
cause of their unpopularity. They have a genius 
for making themselves disagreeable. They 
always appear at the wrong time or do the wrong 
thing. When they attempt to do you a favor, you 
have a sense of receiving an injury. Tact and 
courtesy are terms of which they do not know the 


pny ~ BY bayonet was a i — meaning. 
over at a right angle. 1en a shot went throug . 
my sleeve, near my left wrist, tearing two holes, Pn rn he pt ener: 
but not hurting me. They have a good thought, 

Then my rifle was struck while I was loading But it just comes to naught; 
the bullet opliteris the butt and being stopped From the wrong place they drop it, my dear. 
by an iron bolt which it met. This bullet would There’s a lesson for you and for me 


From the hen that laid eggs in a tree. 
If we do a right thing, 
If a good thought we bring, 
Let’s not choose a wrong place, you and me. 


certainly have 


mom right into my body but for 
my rifle being there. 


hen a nigger in a trench 








let drive at me with a spear, missed my ribs by 
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The American Boy. 


I wonder if the boys and girls 
Who lived in olden time 
Were like the boys and girls we know 
In our age and clime. 
I wonder if the girls had dolls 
Or did the boys play ball, 
Or did good little Samuel 
Know how to play at all! 
I love the sweet Babes in the Wood, 
And oh, how my heart grieves 
To think they slept upon the ground, 
With cover made of leaves! 
I love the Princes in the Tower 
In curls and ruffles fine. 
I hate their wicked uncle, too, 
I’m glad he isn’t mine! 
I wonder if they laughed and talked, 
Or were they always sad. 
I’m sure I should be if I had 
An uncle half so bad. 
With my brave company of boys 
I wouldn’t take one hour 
To capture him, and rescue both 
Those Princes in the Tower! 
O children of the olden time, 
1 read of you in books, 
I see your pictures on the walls, 
And love your gentle looks. 
Your sad eyes seem to follow me 
About where’er I play, 
As if you longed to have the fun 
We children have to-day! 
J. ZITELLA COCKE. 
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The Patriotism of Toadstools. 

Flags, flags everywhere! ‘The whole 
city was afloat with them. Toad- 
stools stood and watched them waving 
in the breeze, gloriously. 

“The big ’uns are the jolliest,” he 
said. ‘All the snobs have big ’uns, 
and the poor folks have little ’uns, 
and the middlers have middle-sized 
‘uns. Everybody has ’em but me— 
just me!” 

He stood and watched the “big- 
gest ’un” unwind and wind up again, 
as the wind took it. His little face 
was very sober indeed. Toadstools 
was discouraged. It seemed to him 
that he was the only flagless person 
in the whole world just then. Of 
course he could save pennies enough 
to buy a little “stars and stripes” to 
wear on his coat, but then, he hadn’t 
any coat! 

“An’ I can’t hang one up in front 
o’ the house, ’cause I aint got no 
house,” he mused, gloomily. “A 
_feller’s got to have some place to hang 
out in.” 

Every day, after the papers were 
sold, he went around among the flags, 
lingering the longest among the “big 
uns.” He always held his head very 
Straight, and his small, bare legs 
swung along to the tune of “Yankee 
Doodle.” He was his own band. He 
liked to imagine he was a soldier, in 
army blue and brass buttons, with 
other soldiers tramping beside him, 
ahead of him, behind him—whole 
ranks and files of soldiers! And he 
was always the color-bearer. Ah, if 
the dream were only true! How 
Toadstools longed to be a boy in blue! 

“My, wouldn’t I plant Old Glory higher’n a 
kite? She’d wave like a good’un!” he would 
= under his breath, gazing at some splendid 

ag. 

At last Toadstools could not bear it any longer. 
He must have a flag, too. And so far as he 
could see, there were only two ways to do it “up 
brown”—coats or houses. On the whole, Toad- 
stools leaned to houses. He must have a house 
to accommodate “Old Glory.” 

The next day a small, barefooted boy tramped 
—tramped—tramped (to the tune of “Yankee 
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something like a whistle escaped the big man. | Frog hopped up on a stone with his brand-new 
“A day?” he said, slowly. | legs and sounded his first croak. 
“Yes,” said Toadstools, in breathless suspense, Then there were the little lizards and caddis- 
“a whole day.” | worms, crabs hiding under stones, snails carrying | 
“Well,”’—slower still, as if in deep thought,— | their houses along in the mud, water-spiders, 
“T should say about thirty cents.” | pinfish and funny squirming bugs and water- 
“Then I’ll take it!” cried Toadstools, promptly. | beetles. 
And the next day he took a holiday from his| Dragon-flies and butterflies, bees and birds | 
| newspaper -selling and sat all day under the flew about Fence-Post Tower, and a mud-wasp 
| “Stars and Stripes” before his own front door. | showed Jimmy how she made her house. Right 





ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL. | before his eyes she went to the edge of the 1, 
| water, gathered the mud, and to his surprise CHARADES, 


soe am | began building her home on the under side of a I 


F Post Ii large stone not far away. rm of mas first ~ | long, I pray, 
ence-Post Jimmy. Brown, fuzzy caterpillars crawled along the With all our third let's baste. on. 
Of course, that was not his real name. In| rails, and a bright-colored worm spun a soft nest To view my whole ere day is gone.” 
his mamma’s big Bible was written, James/|in a knot-hole of the post, closed the door and “We'll first no longer ‘neath the trees, 
Sutton Anderson, but only his parents and rela- | went to sleep for its long nap. pet, at LE ‘tis true 
tives called him James, or sometimes, Jamie. Other sights of this sort Jimmy saw, and soon I'll walk to see my whole with you.” 
With his boy friends it was different. Jimmy | became well acquainted with these new friends, Within a cave my two wholes lie, 
| was easier to say, so Jimmy it was; and now for | from the little ants and spiders on the fence to Shut out from sun and air and sky ; 
the reason why “Fence-Post” was tacked on | the big toad that lived in the grass and came out aoe Ses Seneay Sas © weeees, 
before the Jimmy. | sometimes to catch flies. 
Down by the bars through which the cows| Thus Jimmy amused himself. He was never 





The one above, the other under. 


Il. 
The tender floweret in the wood 
On my slender first is nodding; 
We see my second grazing near 
As we are onward plodding. 
My whole is an unfortunate 
(We hope his case is rare 
Who must, beside his own deve load, 
Misdeeds of others bear. 





III. 
~ first rides proudly o’er the waves, 
ound to a foreign Jand : 
| second is in constant use, 
Ve hear it on every hand; 
My third the depths of the forest 
haunts, 
Though visible now and then; 
My whole names the rank of an officer, 
A leader among brave men. 
IV. 
To experience my first 
Is not a pleasant sensation; 
My last abundant are 
n every northern nation. 
When we drive through the countryside 
In the genial summer weather, 
My whole we see all about, 
Sometimes two together. 
Vv. 
My first has long for faithfulness been 
famed, 
My next are peaks in western England 
named. 
To be my whole would make an honest 
man ashamed. 


2. 
RIDDLES. 
I. 
I am a word of seven letters, and am 
really quite a wonderful thing. 
My first letter is a vegetable. 
My second letter is a form of the 
verb “to be.” 
My third letter is an exclamation of 
wonder. 

_My fourth letter is the name of a 
river. : 
My fifth letter is a useful organ. 

My sixth letter is a teamster’s com- 
mand. 
My seventh letter is a questionable 


If. 
my home I keep within the deep, 
he rolling waves below; 
But when the water turns to ice, 
Then over it I go. 


3. 
TRAVELLING PUZZLE. 

Begin each word with the final letters 
of the preceding word. Example: 
Buffalo, lotion, Ionic, Iceland. 

The fare from Kamchatka to Chi- 
cago is: 

1. An insect. 

2. A thought. 

. A festival. 

. & mistake: 

A small bird. 

A = where two lines meet. 
A beverage. 

. A discussion. 

. A viceroy. 


CDW-1D or Sor 


4. 
PI. 
Eth volley wont saw withe thiw pelap- 
sloomb, 
Dan eth treag slem hoeread 
Krad dashwos vowe no reith realia 
mools, 
Thos hugroth thiw delong arthed. 
Felgonwoll. 
*“HERE’S ANOTHER.” 5. 
: ; WORD PUZZLE. 
passed into the sunny pasture on the other side | lonely when he had no one to play with, for here A Three-Masted Vessel. 
of the fence, Jimmy loved to sit where he could | he had so many new friends. He learned to be | A ship has three masts; here you will find 
watch Joe, the hired man, drive the cows to and | gentle with all dumb creatures, and the last time | = rules the others, compels them to 
from the barn. | I heard from him he had taken some of the boys The next mast’s attached to the first, though 
A little way from the bars was a tall post, | into his secret, and was giving them lessons in all | folks say ; : 
/ part of this fence, and here Jimmy would perch | he had learned from his Fence-Post Tower. | He’s a bark of his own, and lays claim to a bay. 
| for hours at a time, even when Joe and the cows BLANCHE ELIZABETH WADE. | With the third mast ’tis nothing but pitch, without 





| . | tossing, 

| were not near, and he watched the little fishes When thie three-masted vessel the ocean is 
in the tiny brook which, at this spot, stole under name aueuae | crossing. 
the fence. When any of his friends came to his My Doll. 6 


VOWEL CHANGES. 
Change the vowel sound for every word. 


house and asked for him, his mother would 


always say: | The sun shines in at the window, 


Making a golden frame 


1. Fashion, robbed, old, a metal. 


Doodle”) into the largest real estate office in “Oh, you'll find him down by his fence-post at > nah ne, 

the city. Helooked very businesslike. He had | the edge of the pasture.” So the boys began to —— cr ogo pages 

a large cotton flag under his arm. call him “Fence-Post Jimmy,” but he did not _— pall 
“I want to rent a house,” he said, briskly. “A | care in the least. Jolly as jolly can be; 

middle-sized house, to go with this,”—holding up| Now there were many things he saw there to| 4 nq this is the game they are playing: 

the flag. “I guess a two-story’ll do about right.” | delight him. First of all, the fishes. One day | «7 Joye my doll with a D.” 

The big, dignified man swung round on his | while watching them he found that there were 
chair and regarded the would-be tenant gravely. | other living creatures in the water, and he made I hate her with a D when she’s disobedient; 
“Certainly,” he said, “I think we can suit you. | a Jist of them, so he could tell his grandpa, for| fer name is Dorothy Lee. _ 

When do you wish to occupy it?” old Mr. Anderson knew many fine stories about | I take her to Dover and buy her some dates, 
“Why, to-morrow—right off.” the things Jimmie saw, and could give each | The doughnuts she loves but the diamonds she 
“Ah? And how longa lease do you want?” | creature its right name when the boy had hates ; 

_ Toadstools—it was Toadstools—fidgeted anx- | described it to him. As grandpa was too feeble| For I love my doll with a D.” o- & S. 

lously on his bare toes. He took a handful of | to walk down to this place, Jimmy kept his eyes Pe adiiin i 

pennies out of his pocket and counted them over | and ears open that he might carefully tell what | 

with great care. he saw and heard. “WERE you frightened, Willard?” asked Mr. 
“Twenty - two, twenty - three — thirty! Say, Many discoveries were made in one summer. | Grimes of his little boy, whom he had sent on 

mister, how much will you rent one, for a day ?— | There were the frogs which Jimmy was able to | an errand after dark. “Well, I should say so!” | 

a whole day? I don’t mean no eight-hour day.” | watch from the time when the jelly-like eggs | answered the little fellow. “The streaks of scared- 

The chair swung way round on its pivot and | hatched into polliwogs up to the day when Mr. | ness just run up and down my legs.” 


Sitting around in a circle, 





“T love my doll with a D, because she’s a darling; | 


2. A fish, a knob, a girl’s name, a rude salute. 
3. An old king, learning, a musical instrument, 


| a bait. 


4. Slack, a fabric, insects, to hire. 
5. A ery of pain, principal, appearance, not 


| yours. 


6. A nibble, a vegetable, to reduce, surplus, a 
canoe, 

7. To eat, to condescend, a bank, a color. 

8. Part of the body, a power, a sweetheart, a 
basin. 

9. A vegetable, an evil, a favor, a part of the 
body. 

10. A string, a way, lonely, a bird, to recline. 

11. A package of paper, to wander, a verse, 
apartment. 

12. An exhibit, to satisfy, to please, a chair. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. 1. Carmine, carbine, carboy, carnation, car- 
ety carouse, cartouch, cargo, carpet. 2. Letter 
z. 3. Mill. 4. X-tracts. 

2. 1. Locomotion. 2. Famine. 3. Burr-lin, 
Berlin. 4. Morning-glory. 5. Bugbear. 

3. 1. “A Tale of Two Cities.” 2. Charles 
Dickens. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


STAM 50 diff. genuine Cuba, Pto. Rico, 
» Philippine Isl., Mexico, Egypt, 

ete., with small album, only 5 5e. Approval 

sheets D3 Rin , eens wanted, 

page Pri ‘weet L£stablished 1885. 

STANDARD STAM D STAMP CO., St. Louis, Mo, 


“GX Sena 10 cts. for samale package and 
terms for the sale of these buttons. 

No needle used to put them on. For 
sale by V.D. INGRAM, Holyoke, Mass. 











Tux DeRvisH Power BroxKex.—On the| BOYS’ ALL=-WOOL 


2d of September the Anglo-Egyptian military 
expedition, commanded by Gen. Sir Herbert 
Kitchener, fought a decisive battle with the 
forces of the Khalifa, a few miles north of 
Omdurman, the dervish capital. 
General Kitchener’s army num- 
bered about 25,000 men, 10,000 of 
them English troops, and the 
others Egyptians and Sudanese. 
The dervishes were more numer- 
ous and fought with reckless 
“daring, but could not stand 
against the superior discipline 
and weapons of the British 

“Serrss; forces. Thousands of them were 
cenerat xirowener. killed, and most of the others 
surrendered. Omdurman and Khartum, the 
former capital, where General Gordon was killed 
13 years ago, were occupied by General Kitchener. 





Tuis Vicrory completes the reconquest of 
the Sudan, which was undertaken by General 
Kitchener more than two years ago. The 
southern provinces of Egypt had been in revolt 
since the rebellion of the Mahdi in 1882. In the 
spring of 1896 General Kitchener’s forward 
movement began, and that year’s campaign 
closed with the capture of Dongola. The cam- 
paign of 1897 ended with the taking of Berber, 
which is 200 miles from Khartum. Last April 
Metammeh, half-way between Berber and Khar- 
tum, was taken, and a dervish army was routed 
in a sharp battle on the Atbara River. 

THE GOVERNMENT REVENUE for August 
fell short of meeting the expenditures by almost 
exactly $14,500,000. The receipts rose to nearly 
$48,000,000. Most of the increase was in inter- 
nal revenue, which was $13,000,000 more than 
in August, 1897. This shows the working of 
the war revenue taxes. The expenditures for the 
War and Navy Departments for the month were 
$31,500,000, or almost exactly $1,000,000 a day. 
Large as this total was, it was nearly $12,000,000 
less than the expenditures in July on the same 
account, and as troops are mustered out and 
ships are put out of commission, a large reduc- 
tion in these expenditures will be effected. 

AMERICAN SCHOOLS IN CUBA.—Under the 
orders of General Wood, the military governor, 
public schools of the American type are to be 
opened at Santiago. Asa beginning in reform, 
General Wood has cut down the salaries of 
the school commissioners and raised those of the 
teachers. There are to be no sectarian distine- 
tions, and the children are to be taught English. 

QUEEN WILHELMINA of the Netherlands 
attained her majority August 31st, and was 
crowned at Amsterdam Sept. 6th. The occasion 
‘was oat by solemn religious ceremonies, 
and by the issuing of a proc- 
lamation by the young queen, 
in which she expressed her 
affectionate solicitude for the 
welfare of her subjects, and 
her reliance upon Divine aid 
for guidance in her duties as 
sovereign. ‘he queen mother, 
Adelhaid Emma, who has 
\, been regent since the death of 
mae ven » her husband, King Willem 

ILL., in 1890, has educated her 

QUEEN WILHELMINA. daughter carefully with a view 
to her responsibilities, and Wilhelmina is credited 
with good sense and a bright mind. A pretty 
feature of the coronation exercises was the 
releasing of thousands of homing pigeons, which 
had been sent to Amsterdam from every village 
ih the kingdom, that they might carry back the 
news of the ceremony. 





THE PENSION ROoLLs.—The commissioner 
of pensions reports that the total number of 
pensioners now on the rolls is 1,040,356. This 
is the first time that the total has been above a 
million names. There were nearly 64,000 original 
claims granted last year, and about 4,000 restora- 
tions to the list. The disbursements during the 
fiscal year 1898 amounted to $144,651,879. 

THE SPANISH CoRTES.—No Spanish terri- 
tory can be relinquished without the consent of 
the Cortes, or Congress. The Cortes was there- 
fore called together September 5th, to authorize 
the government to abandon sovereignty over 
the colonies, according to the stipulations of the 
peace protocol. At the demand of the ministry 


-it was voted to proceed in secret session. 


Stenographers were excluded, and a rigorous 
censorship was exercised upon the newspapers. 
AN EARLY PRESIDENTIAL TICKET.—The 
“middle-of-the-road” Populists, so-called from 
their unwillingness to unite with any other 
party, have nominated a ticket'for the campaign 
of 1900. Their convention met at Cincinnati 
September 6th, and nominated for President 
Wharton Barker of Pennsylvania, and for 
Vice-President Ignatius Donnelly of Minnesota. 








OUTFITS, 


comprising Suit, extra pants, 

Byron suspender waist, cap, 

patches and extra buttons. Sizes 4 tors. 
Other suits at other prices. 

Book of Fall Styles and samples free. 
Free delivery. Money back if not satisfied. 
PURITAN CLOTHING CO., 
109-111 Bleecker St., New York City. 
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make money with a anic n- 
tern or ccmtivsn. t’s free 


McALLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau Street, N. y. 


men with small capital to send for 
t a Ss 256-page book that expiaing a away to 





Dr. Haves or Burrato, N. Y., 
announces that he is succeeding in cur- 
ing Asthma so that it stays cured. 





WE WANT YOU TO SELL 


our Bluing, Plant- food, Inks, Headache Remedy, and 
other ——- used in every household. Send kamp 
for samples and circulars giving terms. 

HOWARD DRUG & CHEMICAL CO., Boston, Mass. 


& CEN WTAD OZEN. 

Faas: if you ap ey know A rite at once for our 
et “B.” ‘ile ail about it. 

DARLING & COMPANY, Union Stock Yards, CHICAGO, ILL. 


50 CENTS. 
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Electrical, 
echanical or Civil En- 








Draw jSaxvevin 7M 
Pattern np heat inet 3 ifirchivect ‘Bhort- 
hand; Knelioh Des. nei 


$2 A MONTH pegetere a Delage i o—— at Home. 

Circular FREE. State ounioens nen wish to study. 

THE INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 832, Scranton, Pa., U.S.A. 
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of 
we will se id you 
by express oc. .D., subject to ex- 
amination ; examine and try 7 


if found aenneey as represented 

far the - value you 

Se ae or our ex- 

ress $08, Le SPECLAL OFFER 

PRICE , and express charges. 

is made of BLACK 

wars ia genuine RAINGLEY double a 
SERGE 


ture, wai CLOTH, 
ae plaid lining, velvet solar 
ible a. iar? extra full 


sare oe ikirt, guaranteed 
re aS e — finest icrtnrarnase “made. 


Sears, Roebuck & Co. (Inc.) , Chicago, III. 


Pct pete 85 0. oO ADDRESS: 








Mention Youtu’s 
COMPANION and send to 
us and we will i send you 
this Violin and Outfit by express, C. O. D., subject to ex- 
amination. Examine it at your express office and if 
found exactly as represented and the most wonderful 


you ever saw or heard of, pay the express agent 
25, a the 50 cents, or $2.75, and 

express charges. 8. Stradivarius 
richly colored, * night polished, powerful 
and sweet in tone, complete with Yahe ma le bow, one 
extra set of strings, violin case, rosin and one of the 


best instruction nee published. rite for free 
instrument and catalogue. Address, 


organ and 
SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., Incorp., Chicago, Ill, 


$5 T0 $35. Over 50 Makes, 
Larwest assortment 
in America. 1 off 


rite for confidential offer. 
You can earn a wheel acting as our agent. 
-LEWIS CYCLE CO., G, Chicago, U.8. A. 
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10 STAMPS, Album & zie WEEE | 2 dif. stamps, fine, 
only 10e. Agts. wtd. 50%. C. A. STEGMAN, St. Louis, Mo. 
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You can quickly and easily earn a 


Bicycle, Watch, Camera, Dinner Set 


by selling a few boxes of our high-grade Toilet Soap 
to your neighbors. No money required in advance. 
Our plan the best, even boys and girls do well. Our 
premiums as good as money will buy. Large illustrated 
list mailed free. Write to-day for full particulars. 
H.H.DAWSON & CO., 90 State St., Dept. 79, Chicago. 


$2.55 mend: -Sewed. 
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Ibs. 
harp, Jupiter Clock, Tea Set, Toilet Set, nD 
Chenille Fortiores, 40 lbs. for Brass Bedstead, 
lor Table or Music Box; 
Ibs, for Sewing Machine; 175 ‘bs. Parlor Organ. Lapress Pr epaid. 


Easy Plan and Terms. Write for Catalogue, Etc. 


W. G. 


EARNa 
(hafelaine Watch=«(fiain 


BY SELLING 25 POUNDS 


Baker’s Teas, Spices, Etc., 


or sell the same for a Gentleman’s Solid Silver Watch and Chain; 
sell 50 Ibs. for a Waltham or Elgin Gold Watch and tory 3 7 Ibs. 


for Boys’ Nickel Watch and Chain; 10 Ibs. for Solid Gold’ Ring 
or Crescent Camera; 30 lbs. for Genuine Opal Ring, Peek-a-Boo 
era or Shotgun; for Guitar, Violin, Mandolin. Auto- 


jue mp or pair 
Roll- Top Desk, 


45 Ibs. for Queen Kitchen Cabinet: 9 


BAKER (Dept. Y), Springfield, Mass. 
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COO Si 


“T would like all 


Coalinga, California, Fan. 6, 1898. 
“Lf I could only find words to fully ex- 
press the bargain people get in buying the 
New Companion Sewing Machine I would 
So many need machines and yet 
cannot afford to pay high prices, and still 
they can hardly credit the fact that the New 
Companion is better than many and equal «um 
@ to any high-priced sewing machine. 
® fact I would like all to know.” 

x £. N. TIFFANY, M. D. 


course guarantee every machine. 


PUBLISHERS THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


This 


Doctor Tiffany expresses the feelings of thousands who are using the New Companion 
Their universal testimony is, How can The Youth’s Companion fur- 
nish its readers with such a superb machine for only $19.00? It is a fact that it costs as 
much to manufacture a Companion MAacuINE as it costs to make any machine sold for 
It is thoroughly made in every detail. 
material, and every modern improvement of value. 
more satisfactory sewing machine can be obtained at any price. 
small price for a first-class machine, but you must remember that in purchasing a New 
Companion it is sent directly from the factory. You are thus saved the heavy commis- 
sions and expenses necessary in selling machines in the old-fashioned way. We of 
Send for our latest booklet telling about it. 


WE PAY THE FREIGHT. 


On receipt of price we will deliver the machine, FREIGHT PAID, 
at any railroad freight office east of Colorado. 
FREIGHT PAID, at any office in Colorado, New Mexico, Wyoming or 
Montana, or at any freight office west of these four States, for $3.00 
We also allow fifteen days’ trial, and if the machine is not per- 
fectly satisfactory it can be returned, and full amount paid will be refunded. 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
201 Columbus Sees. eee — 
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CUNNING SPIDERS.—Mr. R. I. Pocock, the 
English naturalist, tells an interesting story of | 
the spiders which dwell in the flower of the | 


upper edge it is brilliantly 
colored: and sweet with 
honey. Lower down the 
walls are waxy, and so 
smooth that no insect can 
gain a hold upon them. 
The bottom of the pitcher 
is filled with a liquid, 
containing several acids, 
which possesses the power 
of digesting organic matter. 
The luckless insects which 
fall into this liquid are gradually absorbed by the 
plant. But while most insects carefully avoid 
this death-trap, a particular species of spider 
chooses it as a dwelling-place. By spinning a 
little web like a carpet over a part of the waxy 
interior of the pitcher, it is enabled to stay there 
in safety. These spiders have apparently chosen 
their singular home just because of its dangers. 
In such a place they are protected against their 
enemies. If alarmed, the spider drops into the 
liquid at the bottom of the plant and remains there 
until its enemy has disappeared, escaping after- 
ward, probably by means of a silken cable which 
it had spun as it fell. A short submergence in 
the digestive fluid is not injurious to the spider. 





PRESERVING PLANT CoLors.—In order 
to preserve the colors of plants it is necessary to 
kill the specimens quickly, and this can be 
effected by plunging them for a few seconds in 
boiling water If a plant is allowed to die 
slowly, the colors of its leaves and flowers will 
gradually fade. A writer in Meehan’s Monthly 
says that some succulent plants will live for 
months after being placed between the drying 
leaves of an herbarium, and finally dry up and 
turn black. 


Paris SEWAGE FarM.—The sewage of the 
city of Paris is now being used to irrigate an 
immense farm of nearly 4 square miles’ area. 
It has proved such a benefit to the land that 
farmers in the vicinity, who opposed it, are now 
anxious to arrange to receive sewage on their 
own farms. 


A New E.ectric LAmp.—A new form of 
electric lamp, from which important practical 
results are anticipated, has been devised by 
Professor Nernst, of the University of Gottingen. 
It has a filament composed of magnesia mixed 
with rare earths in place of the ordinary carbon 
filament, and no vacuum is needed as in other 
incandescent lamps. But the filament is non- 
conducting when cold, so that it must first be 
warmed before a current will pass and cause it 
to glow. The chief practical difficulty is the 
original warming of the filament. 


LIGHTER THAN ALUMINUM. — German 


experimenters have succeeded in producing an | 


alloy of aluminum, the precise composition of 
which is not revealed, that is said to be superior 
in many respects to pure aluminum. The state- 
ment is made that this alloy, which goes under 
the name vestadium, weighs only one-third as 
much, bulk for bulk, as aluminum. It is white, 
can be easily polished, and does not tarnish on 
exposure to the air. 


SIBERIA’s Lorry SHORES.—The fact has 
recently been pointed out by a Russian geog- 
rapher that the shores of Sibéria are not flat 
and water-soaked as represented in text-books, 
and even on the latest maps, but, on the contrary, 
are high, and in many places even hilly. With 
the exception of the Obi region and the deltas of 
a few rivers, Siberia meets the Arctic Ocean with 
a bold and lofty coast-line. 

_ A Watcu on Hurricanes.— Much interest 
is expressed in the project of the Weather Bureau 
to establish a set of 10 or more stations in the 
Caribbean Sea. The central station will be in 
either Jamaica or Cuba, and the series will 
extend as far as the coast of South America. 
The fierce hurricanes that sweep up the Atlantic 
coast along the Gulf Stream originate in the 
neighborhood of the West Indies, and it is 
expected that these new stations will prove most 
effective sentinel posts to forewarn mariners. 
THE LIGHT OF THE SEA.—A_ Dutch inves- 
tigator, Beyerinck, has lately made a special 
study of the little organisms called photo-bacteria, 
to which, in a large degree, the phosphorescence 
of the-ocean is due. He has been unable to 
discover that the luminosity of these singular 
Creatures plays any important part in their 
Vitality. It appears to depend chiefly upon the 
food that they are able to obtain. When they 
have plenty of carbon they shine brilliantly, and 
the ocean surface glows with their mysterious 
light. When fed with sugar or glycerine, their 
phosphorescent power is increased. 





pitcher-plant of India and | 
Australia. This flower is | 
an insect-trap. Around its | 





Premature Loss of the Hair, which is so com- 
mon nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use 
of Burnett’s Cocoaine. [ Adv. 








“LINEN? REVERSIBLE 
COLLARS and CUFFS. 


Made of fine cloth; not to be washed; when soiled 
reverse, wear again, then discard. 


10 Collars or 5 pair Cuffs, 25 Cents. 
At Dealers or send 6 cts. for Sample Collar and Cuffs. 


Se 0SSq) 


Choice of Stix Styles. Mention Name and Stze. 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR COMPANY, 
95 Milk St., Dept. 9, Boston, Mass. 

















Home Needlework 


JUST OUT 


For 1899 
Larger and More Complete Than Ever. 


Full instructions for beginners. 25 mew Colored 
Plates. Send us 10 cents, stamps or silver. 


FLORENCE PUBLISHING CO., 36 Bridge St., 
Plorence, Mass. 
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Print Goods 


it is always well to remember that 
Simpson’s are the best made. For 
variety and beauty of design they 
surpass all others, and they retain 
all their original brightness, no 
matter how often they are washed. 


THE NAME 


Wm. Simpson & Sons 
On the Ticket 


is a guarantee of the highest stand- 
ard of quality, color and finish, 
whether in calico or fine prints. 





Wuen Buvyinc Atways ASK For 
Stmpson’s Goons. 





4433 
| YOUNG MEN AND LADIES WASTHP, ny 


| telegraphy and railway bookkeeping. This school is 

endorsed by leading railway sommagetes Graduates 

ualified for first-rate positions. fo w Catalogue. 
he Morse School of Telegraphy, Oshkosh, Wis 
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BENTe Co's 
FINE BISCUITS 


~. UNSURPASSED. 
THE FAMILY TABLE-RECEPTION ® Bi : 
‘WANILLA WAFER: BOSTON HIGH TEA 
‘\CHOCOLATE WAFER: PINK TEA 
ROQUEFORT: HOMEMADE SNAPS: 
“DUT UDIN FANCY PACKAGES. = 
_ NATIONAL BISCUIT CO. MILTON =MASS 
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T IS WISE ECONOMY TO USE Goop Soap. 








feeling of cleanliness that invites repose. 
wood or style. 
Malleable castings that never break. 
wide. 6% feet long. Head 4% feet. 
Very strong and will last a lifetime. 
AFTER THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL if the pur- 
chaser finds all the Soaps, etc., of excellent 
quality and the premium entirely satisfactory 
and as represented, remit $10.00; if not, 
notify us goods are subject to our order. 
We make no charge for what you have used. 


If you remit in advance, you will receive in 
addition a nice present for ‘the lady of the house, 
and shipment ~ after order is received. Money 
refunded promptly if the Box or Premium dis- 
——-. Safe delivery guaranteed. The trans- 

ion is not complete until you are satisfied. 


&8@- Many youths and maidens easily earn a 
Chautauqua Desk or other premium free by dividing 
the contents of a Combination Box among a ioe neigh- 
bors who readily pay the listed retail prices. This pro- 
vides the $10.00 needful to pay our bill, and gives the 

oung folk the premium as “‘a middleman’s profit.” 
he wide success of this plan confirms all our claims 


From The Baptist Union, Chicago: 

The editor of The Baptist Union. speaking from a 
personal acquaintance of nearly twenty years with 
the head of this firm, is glad to bear witness to his 
thorou Sh reliability. The premium offers made are 
surprisingly libera! vas the test of experience, as 
well as knowledge of the high standing and char- 
acter of the firm were the statement that the 
promises made will all be kept. 


Booklet Handsomely Illustrating 
15 Premiums sent on request ..... 
The LARKIN SOAP MPG. CO., Larkin St., 
Rem 1875 Buffalo, N. Y. Capital, $500,000. 
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The Whole Family supplied with Laundry and Toilet Soaps for a year at 
Halt Rrice. Sent Subjéct to Approval and Payment after Thirty Days’ Trial. 














Our soaps are sold entirely on their merits, with 
our guarantee of purity. THOUSANDS OF FAMILIES USE THEM, and have for many 
years, in every locality, many-in your vicinity. Ask us for your neighbors’ testimonials. 
° saves you half the retail cost of your soaps, and doubles 
The Larkin Plan the pusubeien value of this pt per oan. saving in a 
premium bought for you below usual cost of making. 
One premium is A White Enameled Steel, Brass-Trimmed, Bow-Foot Bed. 
Metallic beds add beauty and cheerfulness to the chamber, while they convey a delightful 
They harmonize perfectly with furniture of any 
Brass top rod at head and foot, and heavy brass, gold-lacquered trimmings. 
Detachable ball-bearing casters. 
Foot 3% feet high. Corner posts, 1 inch in diameter. 


4% or 4 or 3% feet 
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Our Great Combination Box. 
Enough to last an Average Family one Full Year. 
This List of Contents Changed as Desired. 


100 BARS “ SWEET HOME" SOAP . 
For all laundry and household pur- 
poses it has no superior. Large bars. 

10 BARS WHITE WOOLLEN SOAP... 70 
A perfect soap for flannels. 

12 Pkgs BORAXINE SOAP POWDER (full Ibs.) 1.20 





An unegualled laundry luxury. 
4 BARS HONOR BRIGHT SCOURING SOAP . 20 
1-4 DOZ. MODJESKA COMPLEXION SOAP . -60 
Eereme exq A beau- 
1-4 DOZ. OLD ENGLISH CASTILE SOAP ° 30 
1-4 DOZ. CREME OATMEAL TOILET SOAP . -25 
1-4 DOZ. ELITE GLYCERINE TOILET SOAP 25 
1-4 DOZ. LARKIN’S TAR SOAP ° . 30 
Uneqgualled for washing the hair. 
1-4 DOZ. SULPHUR SOAP . ‘ae 30 
1 BOTTLE, 1 oz., MODJESKA PERFUME ° 30 
Delicate, refined, popular, lasting. 
1 JAR, 2 ozs, MODJESKA COLD CREAM . 25 
Soothing. Cures chapped skin. 
1 BOTTLE MODJESKA TOOTH POWDER 25 


Preserves the teeth, hardens the 
gums, sweetens the breath. 


1 STICK WITCH HAZEL SHAVING SOAP _.10 
THE CONTENTS, Bought at Retail, Cost . $10.00 
THE-PREMIUM, worth at Retail 10.00 
All Premium Actual 

for ~ { ©. | _ = $20 
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Dressing: 


§ The best Shoe Dressing in the world. 3 
The genuine is made only by Robert § 
3 H. Foerderer, Philadelphia, manu- 
3 facturer of the famous 


Vici KID 


S Ask your dealer for Vici Leather ; 
’ Dressing, and be sure the trade- } 
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One thousand styles and sizes, 
For cooking and heating. 
Price from $5 to $70. 


Often imitated. Never equalled. 


Best Cookers. Strongest Heaters. 
Last Longest. Use Least Fuel. 
Made only by 
The Michigan Stove Company 
Largest Makers of Stoves and 

in the world. 
Sold Every where. 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 


per of eight pages. Its subscription price is 
.15 @ year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over elg t—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 

se r directly to this office. e do not request 

Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 

ons. 

Payment for the Com ion, when sent by mail, 
Yhould be made in Ny ‘ost-< Money-Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. 
WHEN NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances,.— Remember that the publehere 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying mone strangers 
to renew subscriptions. newals of subscriptions 
to the Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








THE WARNING OF A LIMP. 


HERE are two extremes, into one or 
the other of which many mothers fall— 
that of oversolicitude for their 
children, a fussiness and a 
tendency to coddle them and 
to run with them to the doctor 
for every ache or pain; and 
that of careless inattention to 
a child’s complaint of feeling 
poorly or to injuries received 
in rough play. 

In the first case the child is 
in danger of developing into 
an irritable, selfish valetudina- 
rian, while the mother, by her 
worry, destroys the happiness 
of what ought to be the sweet- 
est part of a woman’s life, 
and is in danger also of driv- 
ing herself into a condition 
of nervous invalidism. 

On the other hand, a mother who habitually 
dismisses without a second thought every com- 
plaint by her child of discomfort or pain, or who 
thinks it will make her boy more manly if she 
schools herself not to betray sympathy for him in 
his physical troubles, runs the serious risk of 
ignoring some incipient ill which, if takea in time, 
may be arrested, but if neglected may develop 
into a lifelong affliction. 

Of these two extremes the former is attended 
with by far the more serious danger to the child, 
but the latter is not without its perils. 

There is one symptom, especially, that should 
never be passed over lightly in a child, and that 
is a limp—especially one that is intermittent. It 
may be nothing more serious than a slight sprain 
or a “stone-bruise,” or perhaps mere footsoreness 
from unwonted tramps over rough roads. It may 
be due to a little muscular soreness or rheumatism, 
or to a passing stiffness in a joint resulting 
from overexercise; but—and this is where its 
seriousness lies—it may be the earliest symptom 
of hip disease. 

This painful and crippling disease often, indeed 
usually, begins with an apparently insignificant 
limp, which comes and goes for perhaps several 
months before any other symptom of the malady 
showsitself. It is often attributed by the parents, 
and sometimes by the physician, to one or other 
of the above-mentioned causes or. to a simple 
habit, and as it is usually unaccompanied by pain 
it is neglected until finally other severe symptoms 
show, perhaps too late for cure, what the real 
trouble is. 

A limp that comes and goes repeatedly, espe- 
cially when the child cannot explain why he 
walks lame, is a danger-signal that even the 
strongest advocate of the “toughening” system 
ought to heed. 
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TEA-MAKING IN VARIETY. 


The offering of a cup of tea seems about the 
simplest form of hospitality, and on its face 
appears hardly capable of affording much enter- 
tainment. It remained for two ingenious girls to 
find out a way of relieving “afternoon teas” of 
their monotony, and rendering them truly enuter- 
taining. 

These girls had travelled, and they had observed 
that tea was served in different ways in different 


* countries. Their idea was to prepare tea for 


their guests after the method of other lands, 
serving it in all the more interesting ways in 
succession. 

They began with the Russian samovar and the 
slice of lemon or lime. That was simple enough, 
but the next “tea”? was more novel. It was a 
reproduction of the Uruguayan mode of tea- 
drinking. The tea of that country was used, 
prepared like Chinese tea, but with the drinking 
came the really entertaining part of the affair. 
There was something far removed from the hack- 
neyed in the sight of a group of guests drinking 
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| tea through silver tubes, each of which had at the 

| end a ball-like strainer, known as a bomba or 

| bombilla. It is little wonder that this tea was 
da 





pr 

Next on the list was a Mandarin tea, in which 
a large artistic cup was set in a brass or silver 
holder. In this cup the tea was placed and 
covered with boiling water. The process was 
continued by the placing of a little saucer inside 
the cup in an inverted position, the saucer being 
of such a size that it just fitted the cup and kept 
in the steam and flavor of the tea. When the tea 
was drawn it was poured from the big cup into 
dainty little ones no larger than an egg-shell. 

The process was not easy. Several cups were 
broken and their contents spilled, but the tea was 
good and the whole entertainment successful. 

A Java tea, served in broad, flat cups and 
flavored with Batavia arrack, was fourth on the 
programme, and was followed by the Formosa, in 
which the tea was steeped with tea flowers and 
one or two orange flowers. The result was a 
perfume and a flavor of the most intense kind. 
One of the guests remarked that they were not 
drinking tea so much as wedding bouquets. 

A young lady who had spent a winter in the 
West Indies introduced the plan in vogue in 
Martinique. The teacup she employed was narrow 
and rather deep, resembling the old-fashioned 
lily cup. An aromatic tea was used, and a pecu- 
liar liqueur made by the monks and by the old 
French housewives was added. 

Last of all came an up-to-date Paris tea. 


SMALL ENEMIES. 


Henry M. Stanley, in describing his journey 
through the forests of Africa, says that the most 
formidable foes he encountered, those that caused 
the greatest lgss of life to his caravan and came 
nearest to defeating his expedition, were the 
Wambutti dwarfs. 


These diminutive men had only little bows and 
arrows for weapons, so small that they looked 
like children’s playthings; but upon the tip of 
each tiny arrow was a drop of poison which would 
kill an e ay or & man as surely and quickly as 
a rifle. eir defence was by means of poison 
and traps. 

They would steal through the dense forest, and 
waiting in ambush, let fly their arrows before they 
could be discovered. They dug ditches and care- 
fully covered them over with sticks and leaves. 
They fixed spikes in the ground and tipped them 
with poison. Into these ditches and on these 
spikes man and beast would fall or step to their 
death. One of the strangest things about it was 
that their poison was mixed with honey. 

The account of these small people and their 
successful warfare influences one to remember 
the small enemies we all are apt to encounter in 
habits, seemingly harmless, but dangerous to 
welfare and happiness. 


BOLD AND SLEEPY. 


The boldness of wolves and coyotes in the pres- 
ence of man is well known. “Itis not uncommon,” 
says the author of “Adventures in Mexico,” “for 
‘these animals to gnaw the straps of a saddle on 
which your head is reposing for a pillow.” 


One night, says Mr. Buxton, when encamped on 
an affluent of the Platte, a heavy snow-storm fall- 
ing at the time, I lay down in my blanket, after 
first heaping on the fire a vast pile of wood to 
burn till morning. 

In the middle of the pight I was awakened by 
the excessive cold, and turning toward the fire, 
which was burning bright, what was my astonish- 
ment to see a large gray wolf sitting _— before 
it, his eyes closed and his head nodding in sheer 
drowsiness. I looked at him for some moments 
without disturbing him, and then closed my eyes 
and went to sleep, leaving him to the quiet enjoy- 
ment of the blaze. F 


MUSICAL RECITATION. 


The,pupils in the one district school of a New 
Hampshire village are taught a cheerful combina- 
tion of music, morals and mathematics. 


A visitor to the school had the privilege of join- 
ing in the chorus of the song, in which the results 
of this mixed teaching were plainly shown. It 
was our lively “Yankee Doodle” to which the 
words were set, and the first verse was as follows: 

The surest way on earth to make 
A great and glorious nation, 

Is for each boy and girl to get 
A thorough education. 

Five times five are twenty-five, 
Five times six are thirty, 

Five times seven are thirty-five 
And five times eight are forty. 


HE GOT IT. 


A knowledge of human nature is everywhere 
serviceable. Witness the following dining-room 
scene from the Golden Penny 


Scene.—The breakfast-table of a West End 
boarding-house. 

Mr. Smithers: Pass the salt, please. 

No notice is taken. 

Mr. Smithers (raising his voice): Pass the salt, 


please. 

His neighbors are absorbed in their conversa- 
tion, and his request remains unheeded. 

Mr. Smithers: Have you heard the latest 
scandal? 

Everybody (eagerly): No; what is it? 

Mr. Smithers: Pass the salt, please. 


LCOKING AHEAD. 


The following bit of seasonable nonsense comes 
from the Chicago Tribune : 


“I think I’ll take a walk,” remarked the com- 
mercial traveller, as he strolled away from the 
hotel. “Which is the way to Dewey Street?” 

“We haint got any Dewey Street,” said the man 
on the hotel steps. “The city council passed an 
ordinance changing the name of Olive Street to 
Dewey, all right enough, but the mayor vetoed it.” 

“Who is your mayor?” 

“He’s a@ man named Sampson. He said he 
reckoned we’d better wait till the war was over.” 


roceed- 
expelled from 
“Hooray!” cried the prisoner. 


“THE next person who interrupts the 
ings,’”’said the judge,sternly,“‘will 
the court-room.” 











“ Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice” is the only true tooth powder for preventing 
deposits of injurious matter on the teeth. (Adv. 
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OBERLIN COLLECE, 


OBERLIN, OHIO, 
4 miles west of Cleveland. 14 buildings thorough 
ipped with lib es, museums, labora’ - ym | 





> 7 Extra Pants § 
Ss U | * and Cap, 4 
Delivered free at any Express or Post- 
office in this country. Splendid wool Cas- 
simeres; well made; well lined; patent 
waistbands. 4to15 yrs. Write for Samples or 
send order. refunded if you want it. 


SHAUGHNESSY BROS., t03°ran ciey § Y. 


SHINE YOUR RUSSETS jinuTHawav's 


Russet Leather Polis 





e best Russet 
Leather Polish in 


shoes from crack- 
ing. All dealers, or 
by mail, for 15 cts. 
per box. 


C. L. HAUTHAWAY & SONS, 346 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


Suits and Cloaks 
$H 


[HE costumes. and cloaks 
which we make are ex- 
clusive in style and distinctly 
different from the ready-made 
garments. When wearing one 
of our styles you do not run 
the risk of meeting other 
ladies wearing arments 
which look exactly like yours. 
There are hundreds of firms 
selling ready-made suits and 
cloaks such as you see every- 
where, but we are the only 
house making fashionable 
to order at moderate 
rices. Our cata- 
logue illustrates an 
exclusive line of 
ladies’ costumes 
and cloaks selected 
from the newest Paris models, 
and the fabrics from which we 
make our garments comprise only 
the very latest novelties. 
Charming Costumes and Tailor-Made Suits, fault- 
in cut and finish, $5.00 up. 
Handsome Jackets lined throughout, . entirely 
different from the ready-made ones, $5.00 up. 
Jaunty Capes, $3.00 up. Fur Collarettes, $5.00 up. 
New Skirts cut according to the latest French 


is, $4.00 up. 
Golf Capes, Newmarkets, Bicycle Suits, Etc. 


We pay express charges everywhere. Write 
to-day for Catalogue and Samples; we will 
send them to you FREE by return mail. 
Be sure to say whether you wish the samples for Cloaks or 
Jor Suits, and we will then be able to send youa 
ull line of eractly what you desire. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 




























separate gymnasia for young men an 
Students are offered unusual advant 
the Theological Seminary, the lemy, t 
Normal Course in Physical Trainin 
for Women, Drawing and Painting. Seventy-eigh 
ins’ ctors. Loy) zone begins Sept. 2ist. For full infor. 
on ad _ 
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JAMES R. SEVERANCE, Oberlin, 0. 








JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N.Y. 












































OU can try an Ivers & Ponp Piano in your own home without risk and at 
our expense anywhere in the United States where no dealer sells them. 


Strictly first class. 
any other pianos manufactured. 


Require less tuning and prove more durable than 
227 purchased by the New England Conserva- 


tory of Music, the largest College of Music in the world, and over 500 Ivers & 
PonD Pianos used in two hundred of the leading colleges and institutions of 


learning in the United States. 


Catalogue and valuable information mailed free. Old pianos taken in exchange. 


Easy Payments. 


A small cash payment and monthly payments extending over three years 
secure one of our pianos. We send pianos for trial in your home, even though 
you live three thousand miles away, and guarantee satisfaction, or piano is 


returned to us at our expense for railway freights both ways. 


A personal letter 


containing special prices and full description of our éasy payment plans, free 
upon application. 


IVERS & POND PIANO COMPANY, 


115 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
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A Sparrow-Hawk’s Strategy. 


In looking over my notes of observations on 
the natural history of the Gulf coast, I find a 
record which suggests that the sparrow-hawk is 
possessed of something like the reasoning power 
of human beings. Indeed, it is hard to under- 
stand how the feat performed by the bird could 
be accomplished except by a premeditated plan 
skilfully carried out. 

Most of my readers are aware that the sparrow- 
hawk is the smallest of our hawk family, its size 
being about that of the golden-winged wood- 
pecker, or flicker, and that its food is taken by 
plunging down upon it from mid-air. A variety 
of small animals must suffer death in order that 
the beautiful but rapacious bird may live; and 
although grasshoppers, mice and lizards are its 
chief prey, it likes small song-birds best of all. 
I have seen it kill a meadow-lark after a hard 
fight, and once, in the hill country of Alabama, 
I witnessed a terrible struggle between one and 
a full-grown cardinal grosbeak, which was killed 
in the encounter. 

Our ornithologists have made out four species 
of sparrow-hawk in the United States, but these 
differ very little in appearance, size or habits. 
Three of the species build in the hollows of 
trees; the fourth, a Mexican bird, builds in the 
open air amid the branches. 

The particular sparrow-hawk to which I now 
call attention is named by the ornithologists 
Falco sparverius isabellinus, which in Eng- 
lish means, “sparrow-hawk of a dirty whitish- 
yellow” color. 1 do not regard it as a distinct 
species. It is but a variety of our northern 
species, Falco sparverius, which is so common 
in all our fields and woods. 

On the Gulf coast of Mississippi and Louisiana, 
between Mobile and New Orleans, a railroad 
runs for many miles over a series of marshes, 
bayous, lakes and cypress swamps, where a 
great variety of both land and aquatic birds 
live, especially in winter. Many trains of cars 
run upon this road each day. 

One, called the “‘coast-train,” leaves the little 
town of Ocean Springs early in the morning, 
reaches New Orleans at about nine o’clock, and 
returns to its starting-point in the evening. This 
train is for the special benefit of persons who 
reside in the coast-towns and do business in New 
Orleans. 

While I was staying at Bay St. Louis, fifty- 
three miles east of New Orleans, I was frequently 
told by men who daily passed over the railroad 
on the coast-train that a sparrow-hawk was in 
the habit of doing a wonderful feat of bird- 
catching by taking advantage of the cover 
afforded it by the cars. I heard the story, but 
fancied that my informants had been deceived, 
till so many good people added their testimony 
to the main facts that finally I determined to 
give the matter a thorough investigation. Here 
is what turned out to be the truth. 

A sparrow-hawk which lives in a beautiful 
wood on a spur of clayey land jutting out into 
the marsh between Bay St. Louis and the Pearl 
River station waits every morning for the coast- 
train going to New Orleans, and follows it far 
out upon the wild, watery, rush-covered marsh 
flats, where it perches on the top of a telegraph- 
pole. In the late afternoon, when the train 
returns, the bird is waiting to escort it back to 
the wood. 

I was at a window of a car when we reached 
the edge of the marsh, and pretty soon I saw the 
little hawk winging its way alongside, flying 
very hard to keep pace with our rushing train. 
The smoke pouring back from the engine was in 
the way, however, and I had but a poor chance 
for observation ; but on the return trip the con- 
ditions were better, and I witnessed the whole 
performance. 

At a certain point on the marsh the hawk 
joined our train, flying low on one side of it for 
some distance, when suddenly it rose, flitted over 
the cars diagonally in the direction we were 
going, and fell amid a wisp of sparrows which 
the train had driven from the tall grass beside the 
embankment. I saw it seize one of the little 
= and rise to the top of a telegraph-pole 
with it. 

After that I made many trips to New Orleans 
and back on the coast-train, and nearly every 
time saw this singular strategy end in a like 
tragedy. I studied the exhibition closely, noting 
every feature of it and recording all the circum- 
stances connected with it. 

For six winters I went back and forth on the 
coast-train. Always our sparrow-hawk was on 
hand ready for his experiment, or rather, his 
unfailing exploit. 

At first I thought that this bird-catching trick 
might be the common property of all the hawks 
in that region, but I was soon satisfied that a 
single individual had exclusive control of it. He 
had been enjoying it for years before I began to 
Spy upon him.. In the winter of 1891-2 he still 
was monopolizing the business. 

An intelligent merchant of New ( Jrleans, who 
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had his home at bay St. Louis, told me that he 
first saw the hawk do this act in 1879 or 1880. 

Many citizens said that they had been familiar 
with the singular performance ever since the 
completion of the railroad. I made a systematic 
investigation, which resulted in a complete expo- 
sition of the cunning bird’s plan of procedure. 

The field of operations is where the railroad 
runs upon a low embankment with shallow 
ditches on each side. Here and there, close to 
the track on one side or the other, is a tangle of 
tall grass in which sparrows and small birds | 
of like habits congregate to feed, especially late 
in the afternoon. Here the hawk waits till the 
train comes along. 

Then it follows, or rather accompanies, the 
train, always keeping on the side opposite to 
that on which are the birds it intends to strike 
among. When the roaring engine and cars have | 
startled the sparrows into an ecstacy of flight, | 
the hawk swings itself over the train and falls 
upon the prey all unawares, while the noise, the 
confusion and the dust are bewildering its sight 
and hearing. 

One fact is hardest of all to account for. Our 
hawk is never seen following any train save 
the one mentioned. He goes out with it in the 
morning and returns with it in the afternoon, or 
at least accompanies it until a bird is caught. 
He is well known to the train hands and officials 
of the road, and the habitual passengers will 
always be glad to point him out to you, if you 
will take the trouble to inquire. 

Of course, one can but rely on conjecture in 
attempting to make out how the sparrow-hawk 
first hit upon this excellent plan of campaign 
against the wary sparrows of the marsh. I | 
should guess that he discovered his advantage by 
accident, and immediately adopted it as a means 
of daily securing at least one meal of tender 
song-bird meat. At all events, he seems to be 
the only sparrow-hawk in the world doing this 
complicated and successful turn of predatory 
tactics. 

I confess that the bird made an indescribable 
impression on my imagination, nor is the memory 
of his feat unmixed with an evil suggestion. | 
Whenever I recall the windy marsh between 
Gulf View and Chef Menteur, I can see the | 
coast-train dashing and clashing along, the sky 
overhead as blue as sapphire, Lake Borgne lying 
along the southern horizon billowy and bright, 
the silvery bayous winding through leagues of 
rushes, and the giant horsetail grasses rising 
here and yonder in plumed tangles shaken by 
the breeze. 

Cutting through the air like a crescent knife- 
blade the little hawk darts along apace with 
the cars, and when he whirls himself over to the 
opposite side of the train and plunges down, it 
always means tragedy. It may in print look 
like a small matter; but to see a bright, happy 
bird pounce upon another and kill it in mid-air 
has more than a touch of the terrible, no matter 
how closely the act may be in accord with 
nature. 

Upon close investigation, I found that the 
hawk and its mate had their nesting-place in an | 
old tree deep amid the wood on the point already 
mentioned. Early in April they had hatched 
their young in a cavity dug many years ago by a 
pileated woodpecker. It is evident that the old 
bird does not teach its children the train trick, 
nor does its mate seem to have caught it. 

Possibly this lone sparrow-hawk is a genius 
whose fine faculties have opened into the higher 
light of reason and given it a power not attain- 
able by other birds. Be this as it may, the facts 
1 have related are well known to so many 
people of New Orleans and the Gulf coast that 
there need be no difficulty in confirming them. 

MAURICE THOMPSON. 
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A Prirnitive Truck. 


Travelling in New England in the eighteenth 
century had its peculiar difficulties. The roads 
were rough and hilly, and the vehicles in use were 
mainly of the most primitive kind. Tradition 
puts the first passage of “a team’’ from Connecti- 
cut to Providence in 1722. In “Economic and 
Social History of New England” a characteristic 
experience is given : 

Captain Eastman was on horseback, dragging 
a barrel of molasses over the then rough ways of 
Haverhill by a car. This vehicle consisted of a | 
= of shafts fastened to a horse, and resting on | 
he ground. Across these, and near the ends, | 
the cask was lashed. Rising and jolting over a 
i the lashings of the barrel gave way; it 
rolled to the bottom, smashing its hoops and 
sweetening the poor earth as it went. 

“Oh dear!’’ exclaimed the papel pioneer, 
as he looked back upon the possibilities of cakes 
and pies, now wasted and lost. “My wife will 
comb my head—yes, and harrow it, too!” 


~ 
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Beyond Dispute. 


“That chair you sold me a month ago is a 
perfect swindle!” said an irate woman to an 
auctioneer, from whose rooms she gathered 
frequent bargains of more or less frailty. 

“How so?” inquired the auctioneer, with a 
bland smile. 

“The covering has begun to wear already in 
spots and show the springs!’’ said the purchaser. 

“Ah, but my dear madam,” said the auctioneer, 
with gentle deprecation, “don’t you recollect that 
I particularly mentioned the fact that those fine 





springs would outlast the chair?’ 





COMPANION. 11. 
Our Popular sacs 


Bracket Saw Outfit. 





WENTY -FOUR years 
T° last April the Com- 
panion invented this 
Bracket Saw Outfit for the 
benefit of its subscribers. 
Nothing so popular and 
useful in the amateur tool 
line has yet been invented. It 
is marvellous what beauti- 
ful articles can be made with 
- j the tiny blades and a few 
7 :: pieces of thin wood. Thou- 
sands of boys and girls of ten 
years of age and upwards have made most artistic home decorations, such as wall- 
brackets, clock-cases, wall-pockets, scrap-baskets, etc. 


D iption of Outfit. The Saw Frame is of spring steel, hand- 
escripti the Outfit. somely nickel-plated. With the Saw Frame 





| we give two dozen Saw Blades, a Brad Awl, a Sheet of Impression Paper (for transfer- 


ring designs), a Clamp (for securing sawing-board to any table), a Manual of Bracket 
Sawing and Wood Carving, and seventy full-sized Designs for Bracket Sawing. 


fL Given only to Companion subscribers for one new sub- 

- scription and 25 cents extra, postage included. Price $1.00, 
ry f. postage and packing 25 cents extra when sold. 
Gi Fd'9 
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ieee Rogers’ Scroll Saw. 








ASO an, S(: 
LESSONS 








most satisfactory Scroll Saw 

manufactured. The frame- 
work is of iron, graceful in shape, 
and handsomely japanned and 
striped. The saw arms have a 
reach of 17% inches. It has a 
tilting table, 4-inch emery wheel 
on spindle, with drill at end, and 
a‘dust-blower. The arbors, etc., 
are of steel, carefully fitted to 
their bearings. The arms and 
~ are of the best selected 
ash. 

With each.machine we give 24 
Saw Blades, 70 full size Designs, 6 Drill Points, a Screw-driver, and a Manual of 
Bracket Sawing and Wood Carving. Each machine is set up, run and carefully inspected 
before leaving the factory. When you order be careful to give your address in full. 


Tim is the cheapest and 














The Rogers’ Scroll Sat given only to Companion subscribers for one 
new subscription and $1.35 extra. Sold for $3.50. Sent by express 
or freight, charges paid by receiver. Shipping weight 45 pounds. 


Perry Mason & Company, Boston, Mass. 


Publishers The Youth's Companion. 
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IV. 


Oko Camera 


Takes four pictures 
on ‘dr plates at 


somely finished | in 
leather with hard 
ubbe nomi 


an 
will do absolute 
and perfect work. 

Our Mustrated og 
just published, > guages sig Bright ceca 

tells how bright boys and girls can secure this beau 

fee ow ere Rife, gett Ball, paten. = — Doll, 
Desk Rings, Ete., without any outlay — simply 
work. eanit FREE 


° _ ht Ideas ” Boo 
1o' 2"ANDERSON CO., 34 Oliver Sts Boston. 


Luncheon 
Beef : 


Makes an ideal luncheon 
for 


t 
CYCLERS, @gn 
cycling and all outing 
parties. Easily carried in ori- 
ginal package or in lunch 
basket. Ready for instant use. 
SOLD BY ALL GROCERS. 


“Luncheon Beef” booklet mailed 
on request, 
ARMOUR PACKING CO., 


KANSAS CITY, MO., U.S. A. 


_£&£ BARE &2eeeas 


The Great Test 


Of a pure soap is— will it shrink 
wool? If so, 
there’s some- 
thing’ inju- 
rious in it. 
For toilet — 
for bath — for 
washing dain- 
ty articles, 
use a soap 
so pure that 
it won’t 
shrink wool. 
That’s 
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MY MAMA {| WISH MINE 


usEeo Had 


tT SWIMS. 


WOOL SOAP 
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THE YOUTH'S 





Gon 


Tomato 
Soup 


Makes a Eeconn 
Dish fo 


Luncheon 
or Dinner. 
Easily prepared in Two Minutes. 
RECOMMENDS itself to house- 
keepers because it is made from 
best selected tomatoes, is delicately 
seasoned, is economical and is so 
easily and quickly prepared. 
Ten-cent can is sufficient for six peilteas. 
BOOKLET FREE. 


VAN CAMP PACKING COMPANY, 
336 Kentucky Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 

















The Great Cleaner. 


WASHES 
CLOTHS, 
DISHES, 
SILVERWARE, 
POTS, PANS, 
WINDOWS, 
WOODWORK, 
eS 1 o 
YOUR GROCER SELLS IT. 


' -A-Useful-Present~ 
inEvery12+Package- 

MANUFACTURED BY 

. Thos. Hersom & Co., New Bedford, Mass. 

wear 0 6 2 Fon rein Vat PEELE 























A choice blend of se 
growth coffees of highest 
grade. Selected, blended 
and packed in air-tight cans 
under our personal super- 
vision and we know 


It’s Right. 


You can buy cheaper 
coffees if you want to, but 
you cannot buy so 
coffee as this w at the price 
ye pay for this. 

oon ple are saying 
thet coffee is injurious. 
There may be, and no doubt 
there are, injurious ingre- ; 
dients in cheap coffees, but "La 
there are none in Union ~ 


It’s Pure. . 


If your er hasn’t # tell him you 

want it, and he’ll get it. Some Valuable 

Gifts accrue to users of Union Club Coffee. 
Send Name on Postal for Illustrated Gift List. 


LINCOLN, SEYMS & CO., Hartford, Ct. 


































Nickel- Plated 
Pocket « Drawing - Instruments 

















of which are all nickel-plated : 


Ruling Pen and 1: Pencil Extension. 


Rule, 1 Triangle and 1 Box Leads. 


«ee FOR SCHOOL USE..... 


gs constitutes one of our most popular premium offers. 
case is 4x6 inches in size, has a black velveteen lining and 

slide fastening, and contains the following articles, the metal parts 
1 pair Dividers, rt extra Extension Bar, 1 Protractor, 1 Pen Extension, 1 

In addition the case also contains 2 Porcelain Ink Cups, 4 Thumb Tacks, 1 
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The 






These are all of brass, nickel-plated. 















Given only to Companion subscribers tie 6 one { 
new subscription and roc. extra, post-paid. 
Sold for $1.25, postage and packing roc. extra. 
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PERRY MASON & Co. 201 


Columbus Ave, E BOSTON. 








World-famous a their delicious quality and 
r) 


Trial Package 10c. in Stamps. 


When not to be had of Sqplers v we will oon on receipt 
of ey: 1-lb. box, 60c % 1.39 ib. box, 
b. box, $3. Delivered free in United Btates. 


ee ee eaten ee ae Boston. 
New York Retail Store, 1123 Broadway (25th Btreet). 





sagt Wes 
“JUST THE NICEST.” 


[OWNEY’S 


Chocolate Bonbons. 
“‘Name on Every Piece.” 


lightful flavors. 


Address correspondence to 


Retail Store, 416 Washington Street 





Nothing Like 7 y 


Equal to jonbte | ag ntity 
of any 9 ot! er star uires 


a rail Le lagndering it 
is uneenatod 


Sold only in 10-cent packages. 
For a limited time we will send 
for 3 trade-marks cut from 3 
ten-cent packages our 


Patent Waxing Pad Free. 


in the 


which ts best wi 
grocer; please porn us if "he has 


Cefluloid Starch Co., New Teves: Conn. 


Patent 
Test Celluloid Starch. Fe it with any starch 


Bosoms, S$ 


ws 1¢ does not make gray 
as other starches. 


For 2 trade-marks we 
will send a 


You can’t. know 


he world. you want t 
+-y “1 aaa your 





SEPTEMBER 22, 1898. 


The INGALLS’ 
HYGIENIC 
$2.50 Shoe. 


It is made by our 
New Double Stitched 


Tackless Process, 
the soles being sewed 
with 


ial patent 
sen od area and 









alsoas 


themost 
Perfect 





We want one shoe 
dealer in each cit 

and town in the 0.8. 
to handle these shoes. 





Lf not obtainable of your shoe-man send us $2.50 and 2 cis. 
Sor postage and we will send them prepaid. 


CHAS. H. INGALLS & COMPANY, Lynn, Mass. 
Shoemakers for 35 Years. 




















For Motting Hens, 






MIX IN A 
HOT BRAN 


MASH ONCE 

EVERY A SMALL 

DAY — | 
OF 





Sheridan’ gmomm Powder 


It helps hens to get their new coats 
quickly. P*Pullets wil! lay early if you give 
them the same treatment. Follow these 
suggestions and you will have—as others 
have who have tried the plan — an abun- 
dance of eggs in the fall and winter 
months, when they sell for 25 to 45 cents 
per dozen. 


Ste ty Semaaiats. Grocers, Feed Dealers or 
. 26c. am, 5 for $1. 
Hts can $1.20. cans $5. Express pall, 4 
I. S. JOHNSON & CO., 23 Custom House St., BOSTON. 
Sample of the best Poultry Paper sent free. 
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I T is only by making the jewel Watch in lots of many thousands that 
Wwe are able to offer our subscribers this bargain. Ht is the best low- 
priced Watch ever made. It has a Regular Duplex Watch Movement. 


Is Stem-Winding, Stem-Setting and 


Enameled Dial. The Case ts of Nickel Silver, neatly chased. Each Watch 
has been carefully tested and will keep good time. :: #: it 3 


Given only to Companion Subscribers for one new 
subscription and 60 cents extra, postage included. 
Sold for $2.50, post-paid. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 201 Columbus Avenue, BOSTON. 


has a jeweled balance-wheel and an 
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